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UNIVERSAL SALVATION. 


QUESTIONS about the final destiny of those who die in their 
sins were never more urgent than now upon the minds of 
thoughtful men.* They involve a subject which has grown 
steadily upon the attention of the religious world for the last 
half-century, and it will not be likely to be put to rest till 
the old theology is essentially modified, and the Divine Reve- 
’ lation more completely apprehended. How steadily has the 
light grown upon the world, disclosing the unknown of the 
boundless hereafter! The early Hebrew hardly believed in 
a future life at all. His vision was confined mainly to this 
world, and the Jewish law was enforced only by temporal 
judgments. The Gospel lifted the veil, and assured to men 
the fact of immortality. But this was done by means of 
sensuous imagery, whose law of interpretation was not obvi- 
ous at once. It only becomes obvious as the Christian con- 
sciousness is vivified, and the intelligence of men is lifted up 
into the light of the heavenly disclosures. So then there are 





* See Love and Penalty, or Eternal Punishment consistent with the Father- 
hood of God. By Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., Pastor of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle Church. — Evenings with the Doctrines. By Nehemiah Adams, D. D. 
Also, the Discussion between Dr. Adams and Rev. T. Starr King. — Human 
Destiny, a Critique on Universalism. By C. F. Hudson. — Debt and Grace, as 
related to the Doctrine of a Future Life. By the same Author. 
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three grand epochs of light and knowledge on this subject. 
There is the ante-Christian epoch, in which the whole future 
was veiled. There is the Christian epoch, when the veil was 
lifted and the wonderful fact disclosed. And there is the 
epoch of Christian interpretation, when the nature and the 
meaning of the fact are more perfectly apprehended, as the 
consciousness of the Church is more thoroughly pervaded by 
the spirit of the living Christ. The interpretations of the 
fact may be classified thus. 

There is the interpretation which is Orthodox in name, and 
which abides strictly in the letter of Revelation. It natural- 
izes the imagery of the Bible on this subject, and thus teaches 
a localized heaven and a localized hell. Man can be intro- 
duced ab extra to the pleasures of the one or to the burnings 
and the tortures of the other. And these are fixed and end- 
less. The wicked will be kept in being to satisfy the venge- 
ful justice of God, and this requires that they should live only 
to be punished and made infinitely wretched as long as God 
shall exist. 

Universalism is a revolt from this. Taking its stand in 
the prime truth of the Divine mercy, it contends that all men 
were made for ultimate holiness and happiness, and they will 
not fail of their destiny. God is good, and desires it; he is 
Omnipotent, and he will achieve it. It gradually developed 
a system of exegesis by which the Bible is made to conform 
throughout to this theory. Its teachings vary, — sometimes 
denying all punishment after death, sometimes asserting one 
of long and painful discipline; but these questions are now 
merged in the one essential of Universalism, that sin is sure 
of its punishment, — when and where is of minor importance, 
but that the punishment is corrective, and will not fail of its 
end, — the salvation of all men. 

Another interpretation is this. The future life will be as 
the present, wherein will exist all shades of character, and 
therefore all shades of happiness and suffering. There can 
be no such thing as a separation into two classes, saints and 
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sinners. No one is all good or all evil. And as men will be 
free agents forever as here, the good may fall into evil, or the 
evil may become good; and this will be the everlasting law of 
retribution. 

There is the interpretation of the believers in annihilation, 
recently advocated by the author of “ Debt and Grace” with 
great acuteness and ability, and virtually revived in a new 
shape by Rev. T. L. Harris, the Christian spiritualist. It is 
the nature of sin to destroy, and therefore the existence of 
the radically bad must wane to its total extinguishment. A 
great number of passages of Scripture are made seemingly to 
assert this doctrine. Death is everywhere put over against 
life ; and since spiritual life is the more vivid consciousness of 
being, spiritual death is the waning of that consciousness till 
it shall cease entirely. 

There is the Swedenborgian interpretation, which makes 
heaven and hell, not material, but substantial, and asserts that 
evil will be eternal. It differs from the Orthodox doctrine 
mainly in the law which underlies the scenery of the spiritual 
world. Men are surrounded there with an external world; 
but it always answers to their spiritual condition, and is the 
outgoing and ultimation of their own life. No Calvinist ever 
depicted a more terrible hell than some which Swedenborg 
opens in his “ Arcana”; but the former was built by God, 
and man is plunged into it by external force; whereas the 
latter are created out of man, being the projections and cir- 
cumstances of his own voluntary life. Even in. the latter, 
however, the wicked are subjected to terrible punishments 
externally ; but these are inflicted only to restrain them from 
doing evil to others. Swedenborg sometimes appears to 
teach that punishment will ultimately reform and restore the 
wicked ; but unquestionably the prevailing impression from 
his writings is that he believed in the eternity of the hells. 

Such is the general Christian enlightenment on this sub- 
ject; and, diverse and imperfect as it is, it indicates a reach- 
ing after higher and better views. Some considerations of 
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vast practical importance, it seems to us, should be steadily 
kept in mind in the discussion of themes like these. 

1. It will hardly be asserted by competent scholars that 
the doctrine of universal salvation is fairly made out as the 
teaching of sacred Scripture. Much of the Universalist exe- 
gesis must be, and is, abandoned as fantastic and absurd. 
The scholar must argue the doctrine, if at all, from the attri- 
butes of God, not from any word which God has spoken. 
This is conceded now by many of the most intelligent be- 
lievers in Universalism. They argue it not from textual, 
but from general and philosophical grounds. On the other 
hand, it cannot be shown that the doctrine of endless misery 
is directly asserted by the word of God. The word aiov, 
and its derivatives, rendered “eternal,” “ everlasting,” do 
not mean endless time. They describe an economy complete 
in itself, and the duration must depend on the nature of the 
economy. What, then, do the Scriptures reveal to us? The 
results of this temporal economy in the one that lies next on 
beyond the limits of death in the spiritual world. They lift 
the curtain, and in the solemn porches of eternity they show 
us the human current parting divers ways, to the realms of 
light and the realms of darkness. The New Testament, if it 
reveals anything, reveals the aiov, the dispensation that lies 
next to this, and gathers into it the momentous results of 
our probation in time. But what lies beyond that, in the 
endless cycles of a coming eternity, has not been revealed to 
us, and probably not to the highest angel. Think of that 
endless Beyond! If every atom of the globe were counted 
off, and every atom stood for a million years, still we have 
not begun to get a conception of endless duration. And yet 
men dogmatize, and affirm that their fellow-beings are to be 
given over to indescribable agonies through those millions of 
years thus repeated, and even then the clocks of eternity have 
only struck the morning hours! that the hells of pent-up 
agony are to streak eternity with blood, in lines parallel for- 
ever with the being of God! If Gabriel should come and 
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tell us that, we should have a right to believe that the infinite 
future wrapped up in the bosom of God had not been given 
to Gabriel. 

2. The epoch of interpretation, while it has not and cannot 
tell what lies beyond the cycle which Scripture reveals, may 
and does give us clearer views of the nature of retribution. 
All the scenery of the spirit-world described in the Bible is 
to be understood in the light of a more rational pneumatol- 
ogy. Because it is not material scenery, it none the less sets 
forth the most august realities, the things contained already 
in human nature, and waiting to be disclosed. The future 
of man he bears within himself, — those white enrobing puri- 
ties, or the fires and the ascending smoke of torment. It is 
a most instructive fact, that conceptions of the future retri- 
bution always tally exactly with one’s intuitions of moral 
evil. Any man who thinks sin belongs only to the surface of 
human nature — is only a wrinkle of the outer rind — slides 
quickly into the baldest Universalism, and will see very little 
or no evil in prospect when this outward coil has been re- 
moved. Any man in whose consciousness moral evil has 
been awfully vivid, and its subtle and malignant nature un- 
derstood, will believe that the lowest hells which the Scrip- 
tures describe can be no mere figures of speech, but the real 
apocalypse of an uncleansed human nature. He knows that 
since this tide of humanity is setting into the spiritual world 
continually, with only portions of it redeemed from evil, 
there must be in that world not only the heights of peace, 
but the noxious abysses which no plummet can fathom, and 
he will not try to hide the reality in shallow sentimentalism. 
For what is here concealed under temporal disguises must 
there be open and palpable where the disguises are swept 
away. Three stages of enlightenment on this subject may 
therefore be thus described. In the ante-Christian period 
there were faint gleams, or only guess-work. In the first 
Christian period the fact is disclosed, the imagery of heaven 
and hell are unveiled with awful distinctness, but understood 
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as localities of space. But in the stage of more rational in- 
terpretation, they are the symbolization of the things in man 
about to break forth in open manifestation. 

3. It is generally assumed that endless misery, universal 
salvation, or ultimate annihilation, are the only three alter- 
natives to be adopted in regard to the final destiny of wicked 
men. But any one may see on reflection that this is by no 
means the case. Suffering has no intrinsic regenerating 
power ; but its power may be and is corrective and reforma- 
tory. It may break men down into external obedience, and 
make their evils quiescent. Bad men here, at least unregen- 
erate men, have their enjoyments, provided their passions are 
held in check and they do no violence to the rights of others, 
but they cannot have the higher joys and the heavenly peace. 
The last results of punishment and suffering in the long fu- 
ture may be to bring evil beings into external conformity and 
such external privilege as they may be fitted to enjoy, while 
sin has forever closed the internal mind against the renewing 
grace and the bliss of angels. It may be one of the terrible 
results of confirmed and persevering wickedness, that the 
transgressor is degraded to a lower plane of existence, and 
can only live there forever. There, when the long-suffering 
and agony have broken the power of evil, he may enjoy the 
pleasures he has chosen, but not the heaven which he has 
rejected. All this is quite conceivable, while an impassable 
gulf yawns between those who have chosen to live for corrup- 
tion and those who have chosen to live to the Divine glory. 

4. In the absence of all revelation on the subject, and of 
any conclusions to which the reason is fairly entitled, the 
human mind will not fail to look forward to the final happi- 
ness and holiness of all rational beings as a consummation to 
be longed and prayed for. But it must ever be one of the 
glorious hopes of humanity, not one of the dogmas of relig- 
ion. Even if there be such a consummation away in the 
depths of eternity, how clear must it be that it could not be 
made the subject of an external Divine revelation to a fallen 
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and sinful race! If it be a truth, it is the very one which 
the worst men would abuse and profane. If the Jew and 
Pagan could not even be told that there was any life after 
death ; if it took two thousand years to educate the race up 
to a fitness for that disclosure ; if, when the disclosure came, 
heaven and hell could only be received as localities, or not at 
all, and even then the graveyards must give up their dead 
bodies, or else all was unreal and shadowy ; and if it took 
two thousand years more to educate the Church up to an un- 
derstanding of the imagery of the spiritual world and the na- 
ture of retribution, — how long before sinful man will be fit 
to have the endless cycles of eternity written out and placed 
in his hands? Suppose the consummation away in the eter- 
nal depths were depicted to a man burning in his lusts, and 
he were told, “‘ See, you are to have the happiness of angels!” 
How would the annunciation put that consummation farther 
off, or even render it impossible! How would the combat 
with evil be given over, in the supposed assurance that the 
result was established as God’s decree! In the very nature 
of things, therefore, the final salvation of all men can never 
become a fixed doctrine of the Church, but only as one of the 
hopes to lift up the aspirations of the heart. 

But the believer has no harassing anxieties, and does not 
allow himself to be vexed by vain speculations. He knows 
that the everlasting future is the realm of God, and that he 
will rule it well. He knows what the issue of this probation is 
in the spirit-realm which we enter at death. He knows that 
the heaven and the hell of that realm are wrapped up within 
him, and that one must be purged away, and the other un- 
folded and perfected in the renewing grace and love. That 
is the end of this present probation, and if it be not wrought 
out, our probation here is a waste and a failure. What will 
be the result of the next aiwv or cycle of eternity, we shall 
know when we enter upon it, and get a new reach of vision 
into the endless depths of the future. Until then we should 
adore the Divine reserve, and strive to enter in at the strait 
gate. 8. 
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NAZARETH. 


Lyne within a basin, sixty miles north of Jerusalem, 
“between fifteen gently rounded hills, which rise about it 
like the edge of a shell,” was the unknown, insignificant 
village of Nazareth, beautiful for situation alone, so far as 
we may judge from the slighting manner in which it is 
once or twice spoken of. No legend or fact connects it 
any way with the earlier history of the Hebrews. It has 
none of that interest so many places have because of the 
long series of events which have marked and made them 
memorable or reverend. It is a new name in history, coming 
unheralded as we open the record of the life of the Saviour. 
Other places that become famous again we know something 
of, because of the fame of days long ago; but here is a name 
neither historian nor prophet nor poet has named. The 
neighbors and the people themselves are surprised that a 
prophet should come out of a place so wanting in historic 
repute. 

A glance at a map will show you Galilee, separated by 
distance and the hostility of Samaria far from the centre of 
power and influence, Jerusalem. ‘Composed of the four 
tribes, Asher and Issachar, Naphthali and Zebulun, it held 
an unbroken communication with the promiscuous races 
who have always inhabited the heights of Lebanon, and 
had close and peaceful alliance with the most commercial 
and prosperous nation of antiquity, —the Pheenicians.” It 
came gradually to be considered the frontier between the 
Holy Land and the outside world, and received the name 
of Galilee of the Gentiles. Its inhabitants were rough in 
speech and manner, independent in character, prosperous 
in their trade and their husbandry, and almost entirely 
isolated from the rest of the country,—the slender fila- 
ment of hereditary faith seemingly the only tie which 
bound them together. The more polished inhabitant of Je- 
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rusalem detected and despised the tone, as the garb, of the 
Galilean. The Jew of Jerusalem and the Jew of Galilee 
had as little in common —as little mutual sympathy and 
respect —as the ultra man of the North and the ultra man 
of the South in our day. 

To this petty village of this far-away province, Joseph, 
the descendant of kings, had found his way, and there fol- 
lowed, humbly, his calling. The carpenter at Nazareth had 
not much need of skill in his craft, the demands being prob- 
ably confined to the simple necessities, hardly the conven- 
iences of life, and the legend has it that he was an ordi- 
nary, even a bungling craftsman, indebted to the young 
child Jesus for a cunning of workmanship himself was un- 
equal to. Here he had already advanced somewhat in life, 
and was known to his neighbors as “Joseph the Just,” 
when he became betrothed to a maiden of the same village, 
whose name, so sweet to the ear, is the now dear houshold 
word at so many of our hearths, or the sanctified memory 
in our hearts, the synonyme of all that is lovely and pure. 
If the facts be as stated in the opening of Matthew, and 
Joseph had cause to think his betrothed had been unfaith- 
ful to him, we cannot but admire the tenderness with which 
he regarded what he supposed was her crime, — “ not willing 
to make her a public example he was minded to put her 
away privily.” The chivalry of the nineteenth century, 
that heals its wounded honor by the meanest and most das- 
tardly of murders, or the cruellest of public exposures in 
courts, might sit at the feet of the coarse old carpenter at 
Nazareth, and learn what a pure love would do when its 
best hopes lie faded and crushed. All honor to that true 
heart which, in its anguish, would not make a “ public ex- 
ample” of Mary! 

But Mary had found favor with God. To her, in Nazareth, 
God’s messenger had come. The power of the Highest had 
overshadowed her, and she was told, “ That holy thing which 
shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” With 
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beautiful submission, Mary, who had feared and was troubled 
at first, replies, “‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it 
unto me according to thy word.” Perhaps it was when she 
was returned from her long journey to the city of Judah, to 
which her sympathy with her cousin Elizabeth had impelled 
her, that Joseph was minded to put her away. But the 
heavenly vision came to him, “ while he thought on these 
things,” telling him that she to whom he was betrothed was 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, and should bear a 
child who should be named Jesus. 

Not long after, we find Joseph and Mary at Bethlehem. 
There the young child is born; there the shepherd and the 
Magi pay their homage; and there the warning angel bids 
them fly to Egypt to avoid Herod’s sword, — not, as it seems 
to us, a great and a tedious thing, but easy and simple, — 
a safe retreat, near at hand. It is not till Herod is dead 
that Joseph and Mary with their young child return to Naza- 
reth. And the record says only, ‘‘ The child grew, and waxed 
strong in spirit, filled with wisdom, and the grace of God was 
upon him.” 

The years rolled quietly by in that simple home, with no 
incidents to break in upon its unvarying monotony. Other 
children clustered about Mary’s knee, and childish voices 
and childish ways made glad the humble lot; yet I cannot 
but think that toward her first-born her heart went out with 
a strange and mysterious yearning. I think of her as draw- 
ing him aside at moments when the others were busy at play, 
and when she gathers them, as a true Jewish mother, about 
her, and tells them of the marvellous history and the de- 
parted glory of their country, it is his earnest face I see 
raised to hers, and in his eye I read the deep impression of 
the tale. And when she speaks of that one to come to the 
long hope of their country, her eyes rest in strange musing 
upon him, and it may be that a quick glance from him tells 
all to her mother-heart. There are no instructions there save 
hers, no letters learned. She is his all, — all that he learns 
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is from her, save that, when the Sabbath comes, reverently he 
takes his seat with her in the synagogue, and listens to what 
may be said by those who sit in Moses’ seat,—listens and 
muses and communes with God and his heart, and is still. 

Companion of his mother in her graver hours, and the 
thoughtful doer of many a gentle deed, no less was he the 
companion of his father in the hours of toil. Labor was 
the necessity of Joseph’s home, and the child grew there no 
dreamer, no enthusiast, no solitary, but, one in the work of 
the home, his young hands learned to hold and ply the imple- 
ments of his father’s trade, and the painters of the Catholic 
Church, who have seized on every event of his life as the 
theme for their pencils, have in various ways pictured the 
child, either as working himself, or holding the lamp by 
which the father finishes a task carried into the night. I 
think there is a value in these, and such legends of their 
Church as do no violence to taste or to probabilities. They 
help us to fill up that void so trying to all believers who 
would fain know the child as the man Christ Jesus. 

One little tradition gives us a pleasant and not improbable 
event in the early days of the Saviour. There is at the en- 
trance to the present town of Nazareth a fountain which bears 
the name of the Fountain of the Virgin. A legend of the 
earlier part of the fourteenth century has it that this is the 
fountain from which the child Jesus brought water to his 
mother, and that once, the pitcher being broken, he conveyed 
it in his bosom, which, a recent traveller says, “If it mean 
anything, means that he carried it in the apron or dress of 
skin sometimes worn at that time.” There can be little 
doubt that this fountain once supplied Joseph’s family, and 
no doubt but the child Jesus stooped many times to drink, 
or carried obediently the full pitcher home. 

As the child grew, there were other influences at work 
moulding and strengthening his character. Am I wrong in 
thinking, that in after life he shows the evidences of his early 
intercourse with nature? We say that localities and historic 
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associations have much to do with the make of men, — that 
the man of the plain, the man of the tropics, is not the man 
of the mountains or the icebergs. Undoubtedly the scenes 
amid which we spend our youth have large formative in- 
fluence. What a region was that in which Jesus spent his 
early days! Nazareth had no repute, but it sat amid mar- 
vellous beauty, and with all that Jesus must have been con- 
versant, and ali that must have left its mark within him. It 
is spoken of now as a rich and beautiful field in the midst of 
green hills, abounding in gay flowers, hedges, and dense grass. 
Much the same was it probably then, and here Jesus learned 
to know and to love the lily; here he watched the flight and 
the fall of the sparrow, and here studied the lowering sky, or 
rejoiced in the glory of the clouds. Then, from the hills 
around, his eye would rest upon Tabor’s rounded dome, close 
at hand, at the southeast ; Hermon’s white top in the distant 
north; and far in the west, behind Carmel, the blue waters 
of the Mediteranean ; while nearer at hand, on the east, lay 
the sacred waters of Jordan and the Sea of Tiberias. On the 
south and southeast was the famous plain of Esdraelon, so 
rich in historic lore. Amid a combination of beauty and 
grandeur rare to any locality, among things which spoke to 
him of the great past, the child grew to the man, day by day 
fed from without as from within, increasing in wisdom as he 
increased in stature. 

Twelve summers are past, and we get no glimpse of him 
for whom all wait. Spring puts on her lovely attire. The 
flowers grow bright upon the hill-sides at Nazareth, and the 
fig-tree throws out its promise of fruit. The harvest of bar- 
ley is gathered, and the husbandman rests till the wheat 
harvest grows white for the sickle. The great feast of the 
nation draws nigh, and Nazareth sends out from her homes 
the first-born of her males, that they may go to the great 
feast at Jerusalem. Exempt, from her sex, Mary desires 
to join in the pilgrimage, and see once again that temple she 
probably had not seen since she presented her child there 
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to God. Did she know how closely that temple should be 
hereafter associated with her boy ? 

And he, as he went his first journey from home, in the 
beauty and wonder of boyhood, looking first at the world that 
was to be the field of his toil and the scene of his sorrows, — 
did he see any shadowy cross uplifting its horrid arms and 
stretching itself out over his future? I must think, with all 
my reverence for him, and my deep conviction that he was 
somehow more than man, that he journeyed as other boys, 
very much more thoughtful, mayhap, but boy-like, consorting 
with the children and with others who were journeying with 
them ; for I think he was fully participant in what belongs to 
our nature in every stage through which he passed. But as 
he draws near to the city, something that is not curiosity 
sets him keenly to watch for the first signs of the place of his 
thought; and I can almost fancy him outstripping all others, 
that he may first, and alone, from Olivet gaze at the city of 
David and the Temple of God. You well know the history 
of the days he spent there, — the search and the finding and 
the answer. They do not belong to our history of Nazareth, 
only as they introduce us to the single fact, that from his 
high converse with the doctors he turned his obedient steps 
homeward,—as the Evangelist says, “ He went down with 
them to Nazareth, and was subject unto them, and increased 
in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and man.” 

In that word “ subject”? what a world of meaning is con- 
densed ! What images of filial obedience, thoughtfulness, 
and love —what daily beauty of life— rise up. What con- 
sideration of the rights of elders, what filling out of duties as 
they grew, — the lovely obedience of childhood running into 
the more perfect intercourse, yet still respectful subjection, of 
manhood. ‘Toils with Joseph, talks with Mary, deep and yet 
deeper thought, and communion with God more earnest and 
more close as the days go by. These make up the life of 
Nazareth till thirty years are told. The things of the child 
are now put away, and Mary looks no longer on her beam- 
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ing, mysterious boy, but on the broad, clear brow, the full, 
deep eye, the yet more mysterious face, of the graceful man. 
He has not left her yet, and she would gladly keep him 
always. 

But, one sharp word, that startles all Judea, reaches, and is 
re-echoed by, the Galilean hills. Up from the wilderness by 
Jordan it comes, — one shrill, sustained, fearful cry, waking 
the Sadducee from his indifference, the Pharisee from his 
hypocrisy, the publican from his fraud, the soldier from his 
violence, the people from their sins, and sending the multi- 
tudes into the wilderness to find a man in camel’s hair, whose 
food was locusts and wild honey. All things are changed at 
Nazareth. Jesus is gone. The voice is his signal for work. 
Mary is left alone to her cares and her thoughts. And her 
home shall never again be what it has been. 

Through Galilee down into Judza he goes, and then back 
again towards Nazareth, rousing the country by his words 
and deeds. Secluded and remote, his old home has not failed 
to hear what the world says of her son, and that he journeys 
again from Judea, attended by crowds, and teaches in the 
synagogues amid universal applause. Nearer he comes, and 
more definite now are the tales that have excited the marvel 
or cavil of many. Men have been healed of all sorts of dis- 
eases, — the blind see, the deaf hear, the dumb speak, the 
lepers are cleansed, the lame walk. The whole region round 
about is moved, and Nazareth shares in the marvel, asking if 
it can indeed be true that this is the Jesus whom they all 
knew, — the carpenter’s son. At length—and perhaps with 
not unnatural reluctance — he enters his old home, sits at 
Mary’s side, is welcomed by neighbors and friends, who 
hardly know what to think of, or how to approach, one who 
now appears under such strange circumstances. They had 
all loved him as a boy, — the older and younger, — for who 
could help that ; and many a tale had neighbor told to neigh- 
bor of his gentle goodness, and many a prophecy of a worthy 
manhood had no doubt been whispered about. But this ru- 
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mor that had preceded him far outran their prophecy; and 
when again they saw him of whom all Judea, and even Sama- 
ria, spoke, though they recognized their village boy, yet they 
felt that he was changed. Already was his mission setting 
its stamp upon him, and marking him out as separate from 
his fellows. There must have been much surmising in Naz- 
areth, and many who had loved him shook their heads wisely, 
doubting if he were indeed what he pretended, — not expect- 
ing themselves, more than others, that any good thing should 
come out of her; nor were they, rude as they were, likely to 
render overmuch honor to a prophet of their own. Hardly 
may a cultivated people bear the exaltation of one from 
among themselves, much less those whose untaught nature 
leads them to think each as good as the other. 

The Sabbath is come; and Jesus, as was his wont, is gone 
to the synagogue, — that old, familiar place, endeared to him 
by the memories of his boyhood and the many hearings of 
the Holy Word, and the many lessons of wisdom taught there 
by the elders. All through his childhood he had gone there 
with Mary; and now she goes with him again, pondering in 
her heart silently. There, in their old places, are familiar 
looks of old and young, perhaps eagerly, curiously watching 
his advent, and wondering if he would repeat there to them 
the new and bold truths which had startled the land. There 
are none there but know him, and he knows them all. It is 
a strange meeting and a strange scene. The appointed syn- 
agogue service is begun. It was peculiar and formal and 
long, and ended with the reading of some passage of Scrip- 
ture, followed by some exposition, either by the regular 
teacher, or any one of the audience whom the ruler might 
call upon. Perceiving Jesus in the assembly, and partici- 
pating in the general anxiety to hear him, the ruler of the 
synagogue invites him to read the lesson of the day. 
Whether it were the regularly appointed passage, or by what 
we call accident, or by design, we cannot determine, but so 
it was that he turned to a portion of the prophecy of Isaiah, 
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which, in very striking language, describes the position in 
which he then was, as it also shadows forth his whole mis- 
sion, — “‘ The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor; he hath sent 
me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives, and recovery of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
Rolling up the volume, — for, as you know, books were then 
written upon long strips of parchment, which were unrolled 
to the place desired, as a map, — he gives it again to the min- 
ister, — more properly, the servant of the synagogue, whose 
duty it was to keep the sacred books, and bring forward any 
one as it might be wanted. He then sits down, a sign to the 
audience that he had something to say. This is the hour of 
trial. Every ear is expectant. The old, the middle-aged, the 
young watch with eagerness the opening of his lips. Here is 
a playmate and there is a friend; here is one to whose wise 
.lips his boyhood had listened, there one whose sin or whose 
folly himself had rebuked. When he had lived among them 
they had loved him; when the men of Capernaum told what 
he had done in their village, and the far country resounded 
with his name and gave him honor and welcome, they had 
felt a hearty pride in him, and could answer, “ This Jesus 
we know, his brothers and sisters are they not with us?” It 
was different now. They were there to judge for them- 
' selves those pretensions of which they knew only vaguely 
from report. Upon them they looked with no favor. He 
sees it all, but he does not shrink. He opens his mouth to 
speak. Strange words those for their ears! In other places, 
where they did not know him, it might do; but here, where 
everybody knew that he was Joseph’s son, the carpenter, de- 
liberately to say that it was of him that this venerated Scrip- 
ture spoke, was too much. Was the Messiah to be such as 
he? No love, no pride, can stand against that. It has touched 
them where they cannot be touched. It is not arrogance 
merely, it is blasphemy. Every emotion of personal regard 
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is forgot. One wild whirlwind of rage sweeps over the as- 
sembly, possesses every heart. It flashes in the eye, it hisses 
from the tongue; quick glances are exchanged, smothered 
words uttered. The order and silence of the place are bro- 
ken up. The excitement grows. Openly one and another 
speaks, and with contemptuous word and gesture they fan 
the flame, and howl their derision in his ears. Jesus watches 
the gathering storm,— only he unmoved. He speaks again, 
and it is to tell them that they are not worthy of his words 
and works; the things he has done elsewhere he shall not 
repeat there. He has no honor, they have no faith; and, as 
Elias went to the poor widow away in Sarepta, and Elijah to 
Naaman the Syrian, leaving guilty Israel to suffer, so should 
he turn elsewhere. The fury of the people is at its height. 
They will not be bearded by this stripling. As one man they 
rise, on that Sabbath-day, forgetful of the law, and hurry him 
to the brow of the hill, which modern travellers tell us rises 
behind and above the village, meaning to thrust him from its 
bold face sheer into the plain below. But in the tumult he 
finds it easy to escape. It is not necessary to suppose a su- 
pernatural deliverance. Perhaps he has helping friends, or 
makes his way out of the crowd in the narrow streets, and is 
soon found preaching and healing in Capernaum. And never, 
so far as we know, does he enter that village again so long 
as he remains in the neighborhood. Capernaum is his home, 
his head-quarters always in Galilee, a village not far from 
Nazareth, jealousy of which, and the deeds before done there, 
have been surmised as among the reasons for the outbreak 
in the synagogue. 

We are tempted to condemn the people of Nazareth. Be- 
fore we do that, let us take the case home. We are a more 
civilized people than those rude Nazarenes, but I doubt if 
that would mend the matter. Let us suppose a similar case. 
A young man, who has been known to us all from the days of 
his birth ; whom we have seen at his work, at his play, at the 
home, in the church; whose father and mother still live 
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among us,—quietly leaves his home, as many young men do. 
The next that we hear is a rumor from the distance of a 
wonderful development of character, an assumption of power 
backed by words and deeds. You hear of him in city and 
village, and still rumor brings marvellous tales. The peo- 
ple are leaving their work to hear and to follow him, the 
sick and the diseased are healed by him. He becomes the 
subject of common talk and surmise. Men recall the facts 
of his early life. They relate and re-relate all they have 
known of him. At every fresh report our hearts beat with 
a secret pride and exultation, and if there be some jealousy 
and suspicion, it is only what we might rightly expect. One 
man’s success is full apt to wake another man’s envy. Those 
who have liked us very well when we were on their level, 
begin not to like us so well if we get a little above them. By 
and by we hear that he is coming home. He comes; the 
same face, voice, manner, with only the change of maturer 
thought and a noble purpose. The Sunday comes, and he 
comes to the assembly with you. He rises and speaks, and 
tells you, who have held him upon your knee,—you who have 
labored or played with him, — you his seniors and his equals, 
— just the severest and closest truths that you need, that go 
stinging home to the very centre and core of your conviction. 
It is a Christian assembly, and you are a more civilized peo- 
ple, and you might take some more approved way of showing 
what you thought and felt than did those mad Nazarenes ; 
but I think there is a good deal of human nature left, and 
that there would be such turmoil as would not be easily al- 
layed, such as sometimes has disgraced Christian occasions 
and places when only the truth has been told. It is just as 
hard for people to hear the truth now as then. That was all 
they had against Jesus. He had spoken the truth. If he 
had been a stranger he might have escaped ; but the fact that 
he was a townsman, a neighbor’s son, gave that one screw 
to their conscience which turned their self-conviction into a 
burning passion. Still it behooves a prophet to be careful 
what he says and does among his own people. 
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So Nazareth passes ; the man who gives her a name in his- 
tory, and makes her now, in many respects, the most inter- 
esting of all the cities of Palestine to the Mahometan and the 
Christian pilgrim, banished from it forever by the reckless 
fury of a mob, returns to her no more. ‘“ Not Bethlehem nor 
Jerusalem knew so much of Jesus, during the years of his 
social and early life, and the days of his early friendships, as 
Nazareth.” Beside the fountain by the wall is shown the 
room where the angel appeared unto Mary, a room in which 
Joseph and Mary lived, the workshop of Joseph, and other 
places which tradition has connected with those once hum- 
ble, now world-known dwellers there: of these one may 
doubt, while he gives himself up to the thoughts they sug- . 
gest, and may realize in their presence more strongly the 
fact of the early life of the Saviour. But there can be no 
doubt that the same blue sky that arehed over the little vil- 
lage then looks down upon the thrifty city now; that the 
same guardian hills that lapped it in their beauty stand 
round about it still; that the same mountains and waters 
that adorned the landscape and dotted the horizon stand and 
flow as then. These are the things that change not. Upon 
them a Saviour’s eye has rested, with them a Saviour’s 
thought was familiar. They were his companions and his 
teachers ; and here, under these hills, was his boyhood spent, 
and here his manhood had its home. Our eyes may never 
see these places. But let our ears fail not to receive the 


truths that he of Nazareth teaches. 
J. F. W. W. 


THE truth, nothing but the truth! Come to us, you who are 
weary of a conventional and a priori history, exegesis, criticism : 
- you are ours. Come and clear the ground; come and cast down 
the walls which have been built around the Saviour; let Christ 
appear before us in all his reality, in all his glory. 
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“THERE IS NO DEATH.” 


JUNE 2D, ON THE BIRTHDAY OF A CHILD-ANGEL. 


“ THERE is no death!” I feel it in this clear, radiant morn, 
While earth seems wrapt in beauty, and spirit wakes new-born : 
The flowers of June breathe freshly, with music rings the wood, 
While man looks forth rejoicing, and life is filled with good. 


“ There is no death,” she whispers, who welcomes to her breast 
Her first-born little treasure, of heavenly gifts the best ; 

50 like the pure and sinless who circle round the Throne, — 

A blessing from the Father, enshrined in love alone. 


“ There is no death!” | Faith listens, sublime in her repose, 
When from the Home’s fair garden doth fade her fragrant rose ; 
When sinks upon the pillow that form so full of life, 

And shadows gather thickly beneath the mortal strife. 


“There is no death,” though round us the earthly droop and fade, 
And hope and love and beauty pass through that solemn shade ; 
’T is but the Life eternal that breaks upon our view ; 

New power, new being given, through Him, the Strong, the True. 


“There is no death!” O brightly the flitting hours go by ! 
Our wings are gathering plumage to waft us to the sky: 
No darkness and no weariness can clog the spirit here, 
While faith in Heaven upraises, and banishes our fear. 


Thanks be to Thee, O Father, who now the victory gives: 
Who seals this blest assurance, “ All that is good still lives” ; 
No death, no sin, no sorrow amid the heavenly throng! 

Let earth and heaven, in union, breathe one full tide of song.: 
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MAY A PEOPLE CHANGE THEIR GODS? 


A SERMON BY REY. DEXTER CLAPP. 
Jen. ii. 11: —“‘ Hath a nation changed their gods?” 


NATIONS represent ideas, and their existence is a moral 
necessity. They have an early period that history calls he- 
roic, because during that time they are true to the spiritual 
conditions that gave them birth. Departing from their car- 
dinal ideas, or proving in any way false to them, is what 
the prophet means by changing their gods. All through 
the Jewish history there continually recurs the question of 
the text. As often as the chosen people were overtaken by 
calamity, — by devastating wars, by Egyptian slavery or As- 
syrian captivity, — so often they bowed down to Baal and the 
idols of the Gentiles. They suffered, were held in bondage, 
carried off captives into strange lands, put their prosperity, 
happiness, and nationality in peril because they ‘changed 
their gods.” How these impressive and pregnant words are 
repeated again and again: “The Lord that brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, and out of the house of bondage.” 
How often this people are reminded of the hand that led 
them on their way, through the wilderness and the Red 
Sea, and gave them the land of promise, fashioned them 
into a commonwealth, and raised them into great dignity 
and power! These frequent and solemn reiterations are 
the leading and prominent lessons taught by every devout 
Hebrew, from Moses to Isaiah. They were all summed up 
in the grand first commandment, “Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me.” Thus it was made the one peril- 
ous thing to the Hebrew race and nation, to change their 
gods. 

But this truth of the text is not limited to any particular 
people or age. These Bible teachings, so quaint and vigor- 
ous, are the thoughts of God,— what he says to all the 
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nations through all the ages. In them we read the laws of 
prosperity and adversity, whether public or private, — the 
laws that govern society and also govern you and me, — the 
laws that build up kingdoms or blot them out. In all our 
relations, we must remember the first commandment, and 
keep to the one living and true God, —not change him for 
any other. So the truth expands over wide spaces of mean- 
ing, and is not more Judean than American. It means that 
we shall be true to the ideas that God inspires; that we shall 
never depart from them or change them; that we shall be 
true souls wherever we are, true and loyal in business and 
friendships, be good parents or children, good citizens of the 
state, and good members of the body of Christ. Changing 
in any of these moral relations, we change our gods. It is 
a great vice that the prophet lays bare, —a vice in the heart 
and in society. Who is thoroughly consistent? what indi- 
vidual, what nation? To hold your way the same through 
good and evil report, and make men feel that they always 
know where to find you, is to live in the continual acknowl- 
edgment of Him “ who is without any variableness or shad- 
ow of turning.” No man can go on living like that, and 
can change his gods, by which I intend and include his 
moral principles, his settled course of thought and action, 
his religious ideas and convictions. It is well for us to 
know that there is something which we cannot change and 
remain the same beings that we were before,—the same, I 
mean, in the sight of our consciences and in the sight of 
God. You may be driven from country and home, and keep 
all your love of both, —all your patriotism, and all your do- 
mestic affections. Banishment does not make the loyal citi- 
zen an alien or a foreigner. These sad exiles who seek our 
own country for protection or security are still men and citi- 
zens of Italy or Hungary or Poland. Wherever oppression 
may compel them to wander, there still burns within them 
all the old, unquenchable love of the fatherland. They 
have not changed their gods. 
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It is evident by my course of thought, as well as by the 
circumstances of the hour, what is the immediate applica- 
tion of the prophet’s striking words. It is evident what is 
implied concerning ourselves as a people, that we may have 
departed from our original ideas, and so have changed our 
gods. Is it not too evident that we have been false to our 
inherited principles, false to the fathers who defined our 
rights, and fought for our liberties, and framed our Constitu- 
tion? I do not imply any general depravity of the public 
morals, that all our citizens are unfaithful or mercenary, 
or that a majority is so, or that the common heart of the 
nation is unsound; but that there has been through these 
later years a decay of patriotic feeling; that feeble men, with 
no faculty for administration, have occupied our places of 
power; that the strict conscience and wise policy have been 
fading out together. The primitive integrity of the gov- 
ernment has not been maintained. Deeper than the trouble 
that to-day agitates the surface of the country is the vice 
that has been growing upon us of moral degeneracy. We 
have been gradually departing from our original and better 
ideas. We have been losing sight of them, and letting 
them go in our eager and absorbing pursuit of material 
and lesser interests. And now, to put the old vigor into 
the government, we must do something besides enroll ar- 
mies and fight battles and win victories, namely, revive 
the old ideas. These and only these can justify and hal- 
low our warfare. In great sadness we must confess that a 
change has come over the spirit of the nation, dividing and 
alienating a people who are kindred in every material in- 
terest, as they are by blood. We began as a race of civic 
heroes and as a race of patriots, — two distinct features of 
our early history. 

From the beginning of our national existence there has 
been a settled partiality for civil over military service. We 
have honored our civilians and suspected our soldiers. 
Partly, no doubt, from the history of the Old World, where 
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political dominion has depended on successful arms, and 
great captains have mercilessly trampled on popular rights 
and blotted out nations by a battle,— from such a history 
written in blood we were led to fear the military arm and 
a military despotism. Our idols have been our statesmen. 
In honoring them so greatly, so unduly and exclusively, 
have we not grown idolatrous, forsaking the true worship, 
and so changing our gods? Without escaping the military 
peril, we have fostered and fallen on another. Our civil- 
ians have become venal, and stained our civic record. That 
is one of the rocks on which our ship of state at last has 
struck. 

The other peril, equally obvious, is the local or sectional 
interest, misnamed State rights, which has eaten up or dis- 
sipated our patriotism. Time was, and not long ago, when 
there was not a living man from Maine to Georgia, from the 
Atlantic to the Western rivers, who was willing to “let 
the Union slide.’”’ It relieves the present darkness to see 
such manifest signs that that time is coming round again. 
lt is a spectacle as sublime as it is cheering, to behold 
twenty millions of our countrymen standing up together, 
of one mind and with one resolve. They have determined 
not to change their gods. But the mischief has been done. 
The heresy has been propagated and believed. In the con- 
fusion and strife which threaten and put in peril our pros- 
perity, and even our political existence, we are seeing its 
bitter fruits. We are “a kingdom divided against itself.” 

Believing that the men of the olden time, our fathers, were 
right, that their ideas were true, that the social progress and 
religious conscience of the civilized world have long ago fully 
vindicated what they did, — is there aught remaining for ws in 
the way of present duty but to revive their noble heroism, 
and reaffirm their social and political creed? Shall not their 
gods be our gods? Then all the rest will come clear; their 
country shall be our country, standing up strong and beauti- 
ful in its original integrity. What were the ideas of the 
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fathers but these two, — an independent popular nationality, 
and social equality? They were worth a seven years’ war 
once, while they were only unsolved problems of political 
economy. Are they not worth as much now, after we have 
had their satigfactory solution in the unrivalled progress of 
three quarters of a century, —a practical success such as the 
world never saw before? These ideas were first asserted in 
great sacrifice, and only in similar sacrifice can be preserved 
and perpetuated. Do we not know that it costs as much to 
maintain rights as it does to inaugurate them ? 

The task before us, therefore, is simply this, — to acknowl- 
edge, in our own hearts and before the world, that we have not 
changed our gods. Hence we are going to maintain both our 
national and social existence, and on the old basis, surrender- 
ing nothing that our patriot fathers won, accepting and incor- 
porating into our political creed no questionable dogma or 
dangerous heresy. 

I. That which is first menaced, and is first to be main- 
tained, is our sacred nationality. This government is too 
good to be broken up. This people is too closely compacted 
in history and race to be rudely put asunder. . This fair land, 
extended as it is, is yet too nearly joined by social ties, and 
business interchanges, and swift and easy intercourse, ever to 
be rent in twain without violence and mutual loss. The 
men, whether few or many, who desire to see this goodly in- 
heritance so alienated and divided, must prepare for a calmer 
time soon to come and sure to overtake them,— while the 
loyal citizens who hold the issue in their own hands can 
afford to wait the decision of that approaching historic hour. 
But vigilant labor attends on faithful waiting; and meanwhile 
every true soul has something todo. It is to affirm with 
greater emphasis the value of this wide-spread and closely 
knit union, the great value of this integral nationality. 
There is a moral as well as political significance and grandeur 
in saying that we are one, from the Lakes to the Gulf, from 
ocean to ocean. The heart of man triumphing over diversi- 
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ties of climate and opposing industries, over the most antago- 
nistic of all social economies, over the individual develop- 
ments of different natural influences, binding our sterile At- 
lantic coast to the luxuriant savannahs of the South and the 
fertile and boundless prairies of the West, makipg the govern- 
ment flexible to so great varieties, and cherishing sympathies 
large enough to embrace them all and work off all inherited 
evils by a brave and pacific policy, — this is a moral task, once 
begun, not easily to be despaired of or renounced, certainly 
not without a struggle as costly as that which first made it 
possible, and woke the civilized world with the renewed hope 
that it might all come true, and finally a nation arise whose 
God should be the Lord, and whose prosperity and progress 
should never turn back. You and I have dreamed such a 
dream as that, and have believed that, sooner or later, the 
Muse of history would record its fulfilment. A nationality 
containing such promise and inspiring such hope, having 
achieved already no small part of the greatness that we claim 
for its future destiny, ought to bring the courage that we 
need in its perfect vindication. Let us calculate its worth, 
and from that learn what we shall do, and in what spirit we 
shall strive, whether we go ourselves into the conflict, or send 
our sons and our brothers. An Apostle’s word fits the time 
and suggests the practical duty: ‘‘ Watch ye, stand fast in 
the faith, quit you like men, be strong.” 

II. Again, society itself is menaced. That which we call, 
in the tender and beautiful language of our religion, the 
brotherhood of the human race, is charged with unsoundness, 
and reproached as a dogma to be swept away. But it is on 
this radical truth of Christ that our nationality rests. Deny 
it, and the tie that binds our States and people is only what 
these political heretics maintain, —a rope of sand. Here, 
then, is our chief peril, one that threatens our social rights 
and existence. And yet I am ready to grant, that only by a 
denial of this doctrine of Christ, which is also the corner- 
stone of the Republic, can you justify the dissolution of our 
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national union. But just here, I repeat, we detect the deep- 
est vice of the present crisis, that which menaces our fire- 
sides and our altars. Society itself is invaded when men say, 
as Southern extremists are saying now, that equality before 
the law and before God is false doctrine, and a moral barrier 
in the way of the best and highest civilization. I have read 
nothing more monstrous in the history of human opinion. 
Slavery puts forth in its extremity this new dogma of two 
forms of society, — the true form including an inferior and 
subject race. It denies equally the democratic ideas of mod- 
ern civilization and Christ’s doctrine of brotherhood between 
all peoples and races. It builds again the old wall of 
partition, which Paul says Christianity broke down forever. 
Steadily the world has been gravitating towards the great 
Apostolic truth, the divine equality of men,—a truth clearly 
announced in the Gospel, implied in all our republican insti- 
tutions, and gradually softening, by its humane influence, all 
the harsh features of the unenlightened and barbaric ages. 
Why, therefore, do we fear, or even combat, so preposterous 
a dogma? It is in vain for desperate politicians to resist the 
inevitable tendencies of human thought, and try to recon- 
struct human society after an impracticable theory, having 
slavery, and nét prophets and apostles, for its chief corner- 
stone. It is in vain to try to turn back all the course of 
social progress, a tide that never set so strong as to-day, press- 
ing as hard upon Eastern caste and serfdom as upon Western 
servitude. Society exists behind government, and is quite 
independent of it. Political constitutions cannot create it, 
or reconstruct it, and politicians who attempt such a work 
attempt a forlorn experiment. To the misguided men who 
have recklessly committed themselves to this hopeless as well 
as vicious task, we have a warning word: “ Cut yourselves off 
from this nation, and from the sympathies of the best part of 
the world, make your own laws, vote in the dogma of the in- 
equality of races, and vote out Christ’s truth of the equality 
of all men before God, and what have you done but put back 
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your own progress, and brought your own ruin nearer.” 
No! God never allows his great designs towards mankind 
to be thwarted. Those who refuse to accept these designs, 
Infinite Providence passes by, and leaves forever behind in 
the race. So the Apostles turned away from the Jews when 
they rejected the Divine Son, leaving them to look age after 
age, as they were looking then, for the Messiah that was to 
come. The Gentiles received the new message, and ever 
since have been marching on before the Jews. The lesson 
has its meaning now. To leave this sturdy, progressive na- 
tion, and have part no longer in its grand onward movement, 
is to be left behind, to faint by the way, to lose the race. 
No political power, no force of arms, can arrest the mighty 
tendencies of modern society. It is fast becoming settled in 
philosophy anf politics, as well as in religion, that social 
equality and freedom are the sure inheritance of all races 
and all men. 

The time comes, I hope it has already come to us as a 
people, when this nation, through the word and deed of her 
loyal, Christian citizens, will refuse to change her gods. 

This is my final thought and exhortation. Let us main- 
tain our national and social existence, and work out our des- 
tiny like Christian men, meeting one another in the spirit of 
Christian love, and bearing one another’s burdens. Let our 
hope be greatest in our trial, and while we ‘bravely vindicate 
our rights, let our sympathy embrace our enemies. The hour 
calls for calm souls, who can keep their passions down. Let 
it find such souls in us. Let us use free speech, but not 
reckless speech; honest criticism, but not personal recrimi- 
nation. Let our resolves be strong and deep, not fiery and 
superficial, so that, in true heroism and faith, we can conquer 
and forgive, or serenely meet our fate. Above all, let us not, 
through any lack of true fortitude, or any defilement of pas- 
sion, or any disloyalty to the union or to the fathers or to our 
holy religion, allow this nation, so dear to our hearts and so 
consecrated in our memories, ever to change her gods ! 





HYMN. 


O Txov whose smile is life and peace, 
Whose love folds all, from flower to star! 
Bid thou these inward tumults cease, 
Still thou these bitter tides of war. 


O for a more harmonious life, 
Whose prayers and acts, from discord free, 
Out from the heart of alien strife 


Shall rise in anthems unto thee! 


O for a humbler, deeper faith, 
Whose fragrance up to Heaven shall roll, 
Whose roots, secure from drought and death, 
Sink to the centre of the soul! 


Each selfish purpose bring to naught, 
Each budding sin in mercy blight ; 


And cleanse the buried springs of thought, 


That crystal streams may gush to light. 


Bend, O my Father, pitying bend, 
And stanch these bleeding wounds of sin ; 
Give of thy life, dear Heavenly Friend, 
And bid in me new life begin. 
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GOD’S SILENCE AND RESERVE. 


IN the moral and religious, as in the physical universe, 
there are boundaries, sacredly established, which cannot be 
safely removed or passed over. In the action even of the 
most beneficent agencies there are limitations which can- 
not be disregarded without disturbing the severe but be- 
nignant order and harmony of the universe. Man’s moral 
freedom, his virtue as an act of voluntary allegiance to the 
right, requires that even the incentives to righteousness 
and the warnings against sin should not be of such over- 
whelming force as to put it out of his power to resist. 
There is a point beyond which the very weight of the mo- 
tives to a virtuous and holy life may only crush and de- 
stroy our moral natures. To be obliged always to do right 
by motives so urgent that only a madman would dare to 
resist, would be to take away the beauty of holiness, by 
making that a necessity which borrows all its glory from 
being a free and voluntary act. “ Why,” it is sometimes 
impatiently asked, “‘does God allow the possibility of such 
crimes?”? Why, we might ask in reply, does God allow 
the opportunity for such virtues, since the virtues bor- 
row their lustre from the same moral freedom which leaves 
the way open to the outrages that mar the moral features 
of the world. The liability to sin is necessary in order to 
the possibility of virtue. Even in the action of beneficent 
agencies there are limitations which cannot be passed over 
without disturbing the equilibrium of the universe. The 
laws of gravitation, through which the distant stars and 
every plant that grows upon the earth are so exactly poised 
and governed, are not more nicely adjusted than the influ- 
ences and laws which act upon our moral natures. There 
are limitations even in the actions of the Almighty. God 
does not put forth all his strength at once to crush vio- 
lence and wrong, or to enforce and vindicate the right. 
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He acts by ten thousand gentler influences. He leaves men 
free to rebel against him if they will; for only thus can 
they be free to serve and obey him. 

And, as there are limitations in the operations of the 
Divine power, so also there is a reserve in the disclosures 
of Divine truth,—a deeper silence underneath the fullest 
revelations of the Divine will. There are secrets of nature, 
hidden from the foundation of the world, which are reveal- 
ing themselves to us now, and others, hidden from us, to 
be revealed in ages yet to come, each in the fitting time 
and order of its appearing. So there are spiritual truths, — 
some revealed by nature, some hidden by nature and re- 
vealed through the ancient prophets, some unknown to 
them and revealed by the Son of God, some still concealed 
from us and hereafter to be disclosed to us by a deeper 
insight into the words of Jesus, under the renewing and 
enlightening influences of the Spirit, and others, either 
not needful or dangerous for us to know, over which the 
laws of nature and the supernatural dispensations of Divine 
mercy alike have thrown their impenetrable veil of silence 
and reserve. The very condition of our moral being in 
this preparatory and probationary stage of our existence 
requires it. If the dead were permitted to have free and 
sensible access to us, to make known to us with earnest 
and passionate emotion all the secrets of that eternal state 
on which they have entered, the whole econony of life 
would be subverted. Motives to virtue, warnings against 
sin, would be too strong for our moral natures, and the 
religious discipline here, so beautifully ordained by mild 
incentives and dissuasives to promote our moral and re- 
ligious advancement, would be destroyed. Amid the full 
disclosures thus made from that other world, what interest 
could we take in our duties here? 

All has been revealed that it is needful or safe for us to 
know. If we are willing to hear, we shall be persuaded now. 
If we are willing to obey, we shall obey now. And if not, 
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more cannot be told to us; motives much more urgent can- 
not be presented to us without disturbing the exquisite bal- 
ance through which our moral freedom is preserved. 

This reserve, these limitations in the exercise of the Divine 
attributes and the disclosure of Divine truths, lest they should 
overpower our intellectual and moral natures, mark all God’s 
dealings with his creatures. Our bodily senses, while they 
reveal to us whatever it is most needful for us to know in 
this outward universe, are mercifully drawn around our 
souls as curtains to veil them from the too intense glories of 
the Divine kingdom and God’s spiritual nature. These are 
limits too awful for mortal man to be allowed to pass, or even 
to look beyond, unless through some darkened medium, as 
children look upon the sun. The enclosures which bound 
our mortal existence, and through which are the passages 
that lead on to the loftier temples of God’s worship, are holy 
ground ; and not till we put off every vestment of mortality 
can we take one step over them, or look for a moment into 
the unclouded brightness that lies beyond. Nature here, 
by God’s command, has interposed bars which neither the 
strength of the mighty, nor the insight of the wise, nor the 
prayers of the devout, nor the cries and desperate strugglings 
of the bereaved and heart-broken, can remove. We follow 
the spirit of our friend to the very borders of that land. We 
cheer it by our affections. We extend to it every office of 
kindness. We offer up our prayers in its behalf. And there 
we stand, in awe and in tears, till the silver cord that bound 
it here is loosed, and it has vanished from our sight. Where 
is it gone? How does it live? or does it live at all? Is 
there no way left by which we may still have some inter- 
course, however slight and shadowy, some communication 
with it? , 

Here nature gives no distinct reply. But God has taken 
pity upon us. The silence of the tomb has been broken, and 
a voice from beyond its portals has announced to us the 
words of eternal life. Still the instructions of Jesus, while 
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revealing to us all that it can be essential for us to know, are 
marked by the same reserve which nature preserves on these 
subjects with such sacred care. He has told enough, if we 
are only faithful to what we have; enough to insure our 
peace now, and our well-being hereafter. Through what he 
has made known to us we may stand now, with other feel- 
ings, by our friends as they approach the last confines of life. 
The hope of a purer world may throw something of its joy 
over the sufferings and failing splendors of this. God, we 
know, is there. Christ is there. The spirits of dear ones 
whom we long to meet are there. By such thoughts as these 
the loneliness of the passage is relieved. The chill with which 
we otherwise should have entered the valley of the shadow of 
death melts away in the warmth of our love for Jesus and the 
sweetness of our trust in him. Thus, down to the last mo- 
ment of life, we may commune with one another by the way, 
in the blessed consciousness of God’s presence, and of our 
own immortality. And when we part, we know that it is well 
- with them. With a tearful but peaceful trust, and in the joy- 
ful hope of meeting them again, we give them up to their 
Saviour and their God. 

But even then a sense of loneliness and desolation comes 
over us. Wedoso miss them! We do so long to see them, 
to open to them our burdened hearts! It seems at times as 
if we must — must have some access to them. Is there no 
way in which we can hear from them? no way of calling 
them before us, and learning from them how and where they 
are? Can there be no messages of love and tenderness, no 
cheering hopes or solemn admonitions, with which they may 
comfort or instruct us? If only for a moment they could be 
allowed to visit us, to make themselves known, and point out 
to us what they would have us do! Butno. The bounds 
of their habitation may not be passed. They may be very 
near to us, breathing into our unconscious souls something 
of their peace. But there is no voice or vision. The same 
awful silence and reserve hide them from us. In the sweet 
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and majestic hopes of the Gospel of Christ, by faith and not 
by sight, we must be content to walk. “ But if only one 
should rise from the dead, then we should believe.” No. 
We have Moses and the Prophets. We have Christ and the 
Apostles. If we hear not them, neither would we be per- 
suaded though one rose from the dead. 

This stern, unbroken reserve on matters which it is not 
essential, or which it might not be safe for us to know, marks 
all our Saviour’s instructions. There is nothing to excite or 
gratify the curiosity even on the greatest of all subjects. 
When asked whether there are few that be saved, he made 
no reply to the question, except to urge them who put it to 
strive to enter in at the strait gate; for many, he assured 
them, would seek to enter in, and would not be able. On 
another occasion, when his disciples asked another question 
of this sort, he gently rebuked them by the reply, “It is not 
for you to know the times or the seasons which the Father 
hath put in his own power.” Lazarus was raised from the 
dead, and over his tomb blessed assurances of immortality 
were given. But no word do the sacred writings contain 
relating to his experience during the three days when his 
body lay in death. What were his sensations then? Where 
was his spirit? In a state of unconsciousness or of bliss ? 
What secrets of that undiscovered bourn did he bring back ? 
Not one word to gratify our curiosity on these subjects has 
been recorded for us. Moses and Elias, who had been for cen- 
turies inhabitants of the unseen world, mingling there with 
the people of God, admitted into its joys and its glories, ap- 
peared to our Saviour and his three chosen disciples in a 
cloud of light ; but no word of theirs remains to let us into a 
knowledge of the particulars relating to the inhabitants of 
that kingdom, their feelings, their enjoyments, or their mode 
of life. 

Nor has Jesus told us anything of his experience among 
the dead. The legends of the Church are full of these things. 
But no word, no allusion to the subject in the Scriptures, 
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breaks the silence and reserve in which they found it. He 
rose from the dead, bringing life and immortality to light. 
He declared, with words of terrible distinctness, the retribu- 
tions of eternity. But of all the particulars relating to that 
life, no word has been spoken. They belong to a realm too 
far removed from our present experience — too glorious in 
their brightness or too appalling in their darkness — to be 
permitted to cross our earthly path or present themselves here 
to our imagination. 

We would gladly know more of some things. We long 
for more exact representations and more solemn, direct, and 
awful exhibitions of the Divine judgments. If only one could 
rise from the dead! How natural the feeling of the rich 
man in torment, the earnestness of his desire that through 
him his brothers might be warned! But the reply that was 
made to him and to us is marked by a deeper insight into 
human nature, and a more perfect knowledge of its liabilities 
and its wants. There are limits which even the mercy of 
God cannot pass; because to go beyond them would either 
be of no mortal use to us, or it would unsettle the reason 
and crush the freedom of our moral nature. If we hear not 
Christ, with all his tender and solemn appeals, if the universal 
experience of mankind, if the example of those who have 
lived in faith and died in peace, if our own steady approach 
towards the shadows of eternity, with the light of its joys 
and the darkness of its woes lying behind them, cannot move 
us freely to renounce all and follow Christ, no disclosures of 
God’s judgments could ever move us. 

Man could not be acted upon by sanctions and warnings 
much more urgent than those now pressing upon him, with- 
out danger of losing his intellectual or moral sanity. We 
see this in the numerous cases of mental derangement caused, 
as at the time of the Miller delusion a few years ago, by pro- 
tracted meetings, in which the nerves, the imagination, the 
moral and religious feelings, are long and constantly wrought 
upon by powerful and exciting impressions. How much 
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more terrible and overpowering would these things be, if the 
spirits of the dead should come into these public meetings, to 
add from their experience to the terrific images and awful 
excitement of the scene? How would the service of God, 
from a reasonable and voluntary offering, sink down into a 
slavish office of fear and sanctimonious selfishness ? 

We have spoken of the reserve which runs through the 
works of God and the revelation of his will. This reserve 
of the Scriptures, so in harmony with what we know of 
God’s workings in nature, so in harmony with our moral 
constitution and with the simplicity and majesty of Divine 
truth, is in itself a remarkable evidence of the Divine au- 
thority of Christ. When men once go beyond the bounds 
of truth, especially on these subjects, there is no end to 
their fabrications. The apocryphal Gospels are filled with 
wonders of this sort. The legends of the Church of Rome 
lay open to us secrets of the grave which Christ left hidden 
from the living in its eternal silence. The creeds and the- 
ological formulas of a later and inferior age have under- 
taken to disclose to us mysteries of the Divine nature 
which Christ never revealed, and our assent to them is de- 
manded as an indispensable condition of salvation. Any 
modern church-creed will undertake to give us more pre- 
cise knowledge on these subjects than has been given by 
all that Christ and the ancient Prophets have spoken, and 
all that the Evangelists and Apostles have written. How 
unlike all this to the severe and beautiful simplicity, the 
majestic and divine reserve, which the Scriptures stead- 
fastly maintain on these and kindred subjects! 

Let us obey even the slightest indication which God has 
given us of his will. Let us thankfully accept whatever he 
has seen fit to reveal, and by our fidelity bring it home 
with a living, sanctifying power to our hearts. Let our 
minds be open to yet further revelations, if he shall see fit 
to make them. But let us also respect the silence and 
reserve of the Almighty, and not seek importunately to 
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wrench from him knowledge which he would keep to him- 
self, nor seek to violate the repose of the tomb, and, like 
the voluptuous Dives, call up the dead to enforce those 
laws which we have foolishly and wickedly refused to 
obey. 

But, in every age, men, in their impatience to know 
more, have sought to break through the silence in which 
God has left the particular circumstances of our being 
hereafter, and to extort from the dead some more minute 
knowledge of their condition. The true prophets of God 
among the Hebrews never lent their countenance to such 
proceedings. But weird women were consulted, like her 
whom Saul, in a fit of desperation and self-abandonment, 
employed at Endor to disquiet and bring up the mighty 
prophet from his grave. Witches, mysterious incantations, 
soothsaying, and fortune-telling among heathen nations, 
dreams and trances and spirit-rappings now, when sought 
for this purpose, all belong to the same ghastly house- 
hold. Where they are not impositions, they are impa- 
tient and importunate assaults on the citadel of the dead, 
which God has guarded from the living by an almost 
eternal silence. And these efforts are in vain. We may go 
with our rites and charms. We may call, in bitterness and 
agony of soul, and the echo of our own voices is all the 
answer that comes back. But suppose that we could call 
up the dead; suppose that we could constrain pure spirits 
to leave the bliss of heaven, and come before us clothed in 
their immortal garments; suppose that we could gain for 
some poor Dives a brief respite from his torments, that he 
might warn us by the example of his intolerable anguish 
to flee from the wrath to come,—how should we be over- 
awed, how would our nerves be unstrung, our reason over- 
thrown, by such manifestations from the world of souls! 
The imagination of such a presence, the simple thought and 
belief, on the part of those who practise for such ends, that 
they are in the presence of the dead, and actually holding 
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intercourse with them, is often more than they can bear. 
The brain is overpowered, the nice adjustment of the fac- 
ulties which is essential to a reasonable being is deranged, 
and a mournful ruin has in many cases been the conse- 
quence of this unwarranted intrusion into realms which 
God has wisely forbidden us to enter. 

We believe in the presence and guardian care of God’s 
ministering spirits. We believe that our friends, when they 
leave the body, may still be not only very dear, but very near 
tous. We believe that they may still watch over us; that 
they may mingle their prayers with ours; that, by an influence 
infinitely more gentle and unobtrusive than that by which 
the perfume of spring violets diffuses itself through the air, 
they may refresh our souls by the sweetness of their heavenly 
affections, and guide or cheer us on through the dark and 
rugged paths of life. But they come mercifully veiled from 
us by forms too fine, and in motions too gentle, to make any 
impression on our sense of sight or touch. For while we are 
in the flesh, it is not well that we should be exposed to too 
severe a light from the world that lies above us. In this ten- 
der infancy of our being, God is mercifully shielding us from 
too intense a blaze. No mortal man can see him and live. 
We must put on immortality before we can stand in open 
vision before him. Enough of truth has been given. How 
meagre are all the revelations purporting to come from 
heaven in other ways, compared with those which speak to 
us in the Gospel of Christ with such transcendent dignity 
and power? Those calm and holy utterances, so gentle and 
yet so powerful, come out from the silence of the heavens 
with the Divine sweetness and authority of the Son of God. 
Let us be true to them. Let us receive them into our hearts. 
They will bear fruit in our lives, — peace and joy here, — an 


eternity of joy and peace hereafter. 
J. H. M. 
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FROM T. COLANI. 


Tue heart of man is so constituted that he is incapable of 
tasting happiness outside of God. By the uneasiness which 
accompanies enjoyment, by the ennui which results from all 
distraction, by the disquietude which is born in the very 
midst of repose, we are forced to turn away our eyes from this 
world in crying out, Vanity of vanities! A life higher than 
this life is necessary for us. We need the Infinite to fill our 
hearts. But the God whom we thus cry out for, our eyes 
behold him not. He cannot be felt, cannot be touched, 
whilst the world is here in its reality, forcing itself upon us 
through the five senses, taking possession of the soul by the 
body. However much the soul may protest, knowing before- 
hand how utterly miserable the slaves of the world are, she 
will suffer herself to be subdued, unless God become for her 
more than an idea, a desire, a sigh. Now Nature, with her 
beauty, by turns sublime and peaceful, shows us indeed an 
admirable order in the universe ; she awakes in us, indeed, a 
mysterious echo, which we call poetry: but she does not give 
us God. The contemplation of human destiny and the study 
of our hearts enable us to understand, without doubt, that if 
virtue, remorse, conscience are not vain words, it is neces- 
sary that God should exist, and that he should be the su- 
preme disposer of all things. But still that is not enough. 
Reduced to consult only nature and reason, we should feel 
ourselves terribly isolated. We should be like navigators, 
who, having neither helm nor compass, should suddenly per- 
ceive that the current was drawing them towards a shoreless 
ocean. They know that their country exists, that it is a 





* After we had secured and sent to press this translation from Colani, we 
found that the same work had been done by the compiler of “ Essays and Re- 
views,” a collection from French writers, corresponding in some measure to the 
famous English work under the same title. (See Book Notices.) 
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magnificent country, that their families and their friends 
cherish them, — they know it, and that certainty fills them 
neither with joy nor with strength. So if no real ties were 
attaching us to heaven, if we could not go beyond philosophi- 
cal deductions as positive as memories, but not less hollow, 
we should be the most unhappy of beings, — not clear-sighted 
enough to perceive God through opaque matter, and not 
blind enough not to know that matter is vile. Yet God 
has not abandoned us to ourselves; we are not condemned 
to try to discover him, to guess about him. He is manifested 
to us in the Bible. Everywhere else, however little you may 
sound the earth before placing your foot upon it, you will 
discover a moving ground, you will perceive opinions of man, 
and beneath, prejudices of man, and at the bottom, illusions 
of man. When, on the contrary, you sound the Bible, you 
soon bring to light the Eternal Rock,— God. But it is ne- 
cessary to know how to find him there. The Pharisees were 
reading the Bible, they were scrutinizing it; and the Lord 
Jesus, whilst approving their so doing, declares to them that 
that study will not conduct them to the truth. We should 
be but little surprised if they had treated the Old Testament 
as a book purely human, containing the works of some pious 
thinkers of antiquity. But no,— Jesus affirms it, — they 
thought they had in the Scriptures eternal life, the sovereign 
good, a Divine revelation ; and we know besides, by history, 
that they surrounded them with a boundless respect. Each 
phrase of Moses or the prophets seemed to them an oracle, 
come as directly from God as if God himself had pronounced 
it. Nevertheless, the Scripture remains for them a closed 
book. They read it, and they do not see that it witnesses 
for Jesus ; they study it, and they find there the promise of 
quite another Messiah; they examine it, and they end by 
understanding that it commands them to put him to death. 
What blindness, is it not? Nevertheless, ask yourselves 
whether, in reading the Bible as the Jews read it, and as, per- 
haps, you read it yourself also, one must not necessarily arrive 
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at a similar result. Jesus, a poor man and without instruc- 
tion, consecrating his time to journeying, preaching, heal- 
ing ; Jesus, who comes without any other witness than the 
adhesion of John the Baptist and a few miracles, wishes to 
make himself recognized for the Messiah. But the Jews, 
versed in the prophecies, —can they believe in him? They 
consult the most recent prophetic writing, and at once the 
most explicit, that of Daniel, and they see there that, at the 
advent of the Messiah, God himself, the Ancient of Days, will 
appear at first in person, having for a throne a devouring 
flame. Judgment will be held, the books will be opened. 
Then will come the Son of Man, borne by the clouds of 
heaven, and he will receive from Jehovah the dominion over 
all people. In truth the Jews must have said to themselves, 
Jesus is not this Son of Man. 

If that page of Daniel stood alone! But in many other 
passages, when the prophets describe the salvation to come, 
they employ similar colors. The distinctive trait of the 
Saviour whom they predict is strength ; and they expect from 
him that he shall bruise the enemies of Israel, whether they 
be the Babylonians, or the Syrians, or the Edomites. ‘ Who 
is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from 
Bozrah? this that is glorious in his apparel, travelling in the 
greatness of his strength? I that speak in righteousness, 
mighty to save. Wherefore art thou red in thine apparel, 
and thy garments like him that treadeth in the wine-fat ? 
I have trodden the wine-press alone; and of the people 
there was none with me: for I will tread them in mine 
anger, and trample them in my fury, and their blood shall 
be sprinkled upon my garments, and I will stain all my rai- 
ment. For the day of vengeance is in mine heart, and 
the year of my redeemed is come. And I looked, and 
there was none to help; and I wondered that there was none 
to uphold: therefore mine own arm brought salvation unto 
me, and my fury it upheld me. And I will tread down 
the people in mine anger, and make them drunk in my fury, 

4* 
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and I will bring down their strength to the earth.” Is there 
not here a complete opposition between the work of the 
Saviour, who tramples the people as one tramples the fruit 
of the vine, and the work of Christ, who pours out his own 
blood upon the cross? Must not the teaching of Jesus have 
appeared to the Jews in contradiction with the Scriptures ? 
‘“‘ Love your enemies,” said he ; and the Psalmist in captivity 
upon the borders of the Euphrates was crying out, “0 
daughter of Babylon, happy shall he be that taketh and dash- 
eth thy little ones against the stones.”’ ‘“ Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use you and persecute 
you”’; and in the Old Testament we read: “ Let his prayer 
become sin. .... As he clothed himself with cursing like as 
with his garment, so let it come into his bowels like water, 
and like oil into his bones. Let it be unto him as the 
garment which covereth him, and for a girdle wherewith he 
is girded continually.” 

How can Jesus say that the Scriptures testify of him? He 
comes to change the law, to add to it, to take from it; and 
the law had said formally, “‘ Ye shall not add unto the word 
which I command you, neither shall ye diminish aught from 
it.” He declares all external things unimportant, able nei- 
ther to defile nor to purify man, whilst the Old Testament 
seemed to make the moral condition depend principally upon 
the observation and the violation of liturgical prescriptions. 
Yes. But by the side of the passages which I have just re- 
called there are others very different. If Jehovah ordains a 
whole collection of sacrifices and ceremonies, he declares also, 
*‘ For I desired mercy, and not sacrifice.” And the Psalmist, 
whose conscience is charged with a murder, is not ignorant 
that victims are incapable of reconciling him with the Eter- 
nal. “My sin,” cried he, “is continually before me. De- 
liver me from blood-guiltiness, O God, thou God of my sal- 
vation. For thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I give 
it. The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; a broken and 
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a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” You see 
it, salvation by repentance, by faith, salvation by grace, which 
is the entire Gospel, is found taught, or at least desired, in 
the Old Testament. The prophets also now and then com- 
prehend that there is a virtue greater than force, and that 
the most worthy fate of the servant of God is not triumph, but 
grief,— grief undergone for others, consecration. The same 
prophet who shows us the Saviour travelling in the greatness 
of his strength, and treading the people in the wine-press, de- 
picts the servant of God more wasted in visage than any other. 
“* He hath no form nor comeliness. .... He is despised and 
rejected of men; a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, 

. and we esteemed him not. Surely he hath borne our 
griefs, and carried our sorrows ; yet we did esteem him 
stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. But he was wound- 
ed for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities ; 
the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with his 
stripes we are healed. .... He was oppressed, and he was 
afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth; he is brought as a 
lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is 
dumb, so he opened not his mouth.” If, during the punish- 
ment of the Lord, one had happened to read that page of 
Isaiah to the Pharisees who were insulting those arms thus 
bound, would they have been able not to recognize in the 
crucified the veritable servant of God? 

In fine, the Jews were finding in their Scriptures elements 
of disparity, some favorable, others opposed, to the person and 
to the doctrine of the Lord Jesus. By the side of pages en- 
tirely evangelical they found those which were stamped with 
an exclusive patriotism. It was absolutely necessary to dis- 
cern those which, expressing an eternal truth, must be taken 
literally, and it was on account of not having made this selec- 
tion that the Pharisees ended by rejecting the true Messiah. 
But this choice, indispensable and of so great importance, 
was it very difficult? It was necessary “to be willing.” 
It was not a question of a learned, erudite criticism; it was 
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not a question, moreover, of taking that which pleased, and of 
leaving that which displeased ; it was necessary to place them- 
selves in the very face of the Scripture like a child, his eyes 
fixed upon his father’s face, with the ardent desire of compre- 
hending God, and they would have comprehended him. Is 
there any one in the world who can refuse his assent to the 
utterance, “I desire mercy, and not sacrifice” ? Even by your 
very manhood are you not equally forced to assent to the 
Psalmist when he says: ‘The sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit; a broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not de- 
spise.” These are ideas which, once announced, subdue us, 
whatever we may do. To any one who should pretend not 
to be convinced of their perfect truth, I should answer with- 
out hesitation by a flat contradiction, not less than to one 
who should happen to doubt that two and two make four. 
One either is a man, or one is not; now each man is morally 
constituted in such a way that he would not know how in 
conscience to put matter before mind, nor to imagine that 
God should prefer blood poured out, even should it be in tor- 
rents, to the slightest movement of charity and humility. In 
these two passages alone, not to speak of others, the Jews had 
the key of all their Scriptures, for these two passages contain 
an incontestable truth, and nothing which could contradict 
them could be true. If they had been willing, they would 
then have understood that it is more beautiful to bless one’s 
enemies than to curse them, and that it is consequently more 
worthy of the Messiah to come without majesty, overwhelmed 
with poverty and contempt, than to descend upon the clouds 
of heaven surrounded with angels and devouring flames. If 
they had been willing, they would have understood the con- 
fused testimony that the Old Testament gives to Jesus of 
Nazareth, and they would have seized with faith and love his 
helping hand, instead of nailing it to the cross. 

Our position is much more advantageous than that of the 
Jews. They had in some sort to guess at the Man-God, and 
their mind was not recognizing him in the prophecies as if 
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their heart were already beating for him. We on the con- 
trary see the Man-God unveiled. His august figure occupies 
the centre of the Scriptures, so that infallibly our eyes are 
turned upon him. Thanks to that light, we should no longer 
know how to go astray in reading the Bible to the same 
extent as the Pharisees, and I am sure there is no one who 
would consent to repeat the malediction against Babylon 
which I have just now cited. Nevertheless, notwithstanding 
the penetrating light of the revelation of God in Christ, the 
Bible can remain for us also a book whence we may draw 
error rather than truth. As soon as you cease to read it 
exclusively with the intention of finding in it eternal life, you 
seek there something beside that which it offers you. You 
enter into a false and pernicious way. 

Eternal life, which is the question here, is not only the life 
to come; it is the complete, perfect, Divine life,—it is at 
once absolute virtue and felicity. The sacred books present 
that eternal life to you, — nothing more, nothing less; they 
present it to you in showing you the image of Christ, in whom 
it is fully manifested. We possess no real, or rather personal, 
knowledge of God, except through Christ, and we know 
Christ only through the Bible. The only object of the Bible 
is to testify of the Saviour, and thus to open to us the inex- 
haustible source of divine life. All you who labor and are 
heavy laden, come hither. You who are thirsty for affection, 
and who have found until now only indifference or the most 
cruel mistakes, come, contemplate that Man abandoned by 
all, betrayed by his own, and who declares that the happy 
are those who weep, for they shall be comforted. You, who, 
bravely contending for the truth, obtain in exchange for your 
labors only opprobrium and calumny, regard that head 
crowned with thorns, listen to the Man of sorrows when he 
declares you happy, rejoice and leap for joy. You, who are 
overwhelmed by the knowledge of your sins, and who under 
that heavy burden are incapable of taking a single step 
toward good, see how he raises up the sinner because she has 
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loved much. Whatever your trouble may be,—and can there 
be among us one who has not a secret wound ? — you will find 
in the Bible strength and consolation, for you will find there 
Christ. But yet once more, do not seek there anything be- 
side. That would be as foolish as to use your bread in the 
construction of an edifice, instead of stone, under the pretext 
that bread, having more value than stone, must be able to 
take its place. Many Christians fall into a profound error 
relative to the Holy Scriptures, seeking life in them much 
less than science. From all time it has unfortunately been 
thus. You recollect, for example, that theologians, building 
upon certain passages of the Old Testament, pretended to 
know beforehand that the earth could not be a globe, and 
wished to prevent an audacious navigator from going to dis- 
cover the New World. Even in our own days, we see relig- 
ious men collecting with much pains in the Bible ideas of 
natural history or of comparative grammar. Of what use 
will these ideas be for our salvation? Will they make us 
better acquainted with God, or our own hearts, or the Christ? 
The Eternal has not drawn up in order for us a manual of 
natural history or astronomy, for the simple reason that he 
has placed us in a condition to study these sciences for our- 
selves. And if he had judged it well to give them to us 
entirely perfected, be sure that he would not have presented 
them as enigmas, in obscure passages, where one finds to-day 
one interpretation and to-morrow another. Do not degrade 
the Bible to that point. It speaks to us of things infinitely 
more important than all the sciences combined ; it speaks to 
us of our destiny ; it unveils our state of sin; it reveals to us 
the Saviour. The Bible has so little in view intellectual 
teaching, that it occupies itself only very indirectly with the- 
ological instruction. O,so long as the questions are relig- 
ious, so long as they are found in an intimate relation with 
life, the Scriptures are perfectly clear and deeply profound ; 
but they abandon you as soon as you touch the ground of 
speculation. 
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They say to us very clearly that God is our Father, and the 
Father of the Lord Jesus; that God was in Christ reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself; that God is a spirit, and that he 
dwells in our hearts;—for these three truths are necessary to 
the peace of our souls. But when you begin to discourse upon 
the persons of the Trinity, know that you leave the Bible, and 
that you speak another language than its own. If the teach- 
ing of a dogma were the end of the Scripture, do you not 
feel that it would have set it forth methodically, as we do in 
our catechisms? We should have a discourse upon God, an- 
other upon sin, a third upon redemption. Now the Lord never 
treats these great questions in an abstract manner ; he speaks 
of them without ceasing, but from a point of view the most 
directly practical. And the Apostles do the same. I am 
mistaken ; one of the Epistles of St. Paul is a veritable trea- 
tise of theology, — the Epistle to the Romans, — in which he 
expounds the doctrine of salvation by grace, in which he de- 
velops the thesis that man is justified by faith and not by 
works, and in which he cites for his support the example of 
Abraham. Ah well! as if in order to demonstrate to us that 
every formula is too narrow, and that religious truth tran- 
scends all dogma, the same spirit which was in St. Paul makes 
St. James write that man is justified not by faith only, but by 
works, and that it was thus with Abraham, whose history St. 
Paul was appealing to as an illustration. 

What! Is there contradiction between the two Apostles 
of the Lord, and. upon a point of such gravity? Yes, in the 
terms, in the formula, the contradiction is patent; neverthe- 
less, beyond the terms and the formula there is a unity of 
spirit. Man is saved by faith, that is to say, by that supreme 
act in which we cast off our own righteousness, and give our- 
selves to God; but faith is then a work, the greatest, the 
most fruitful of works, and it is equally true that God saves 
us, and that we save ourselves. You see it, the Bible does 
not intend to furnish us with formulas, since in that case, in 
having given one by the mouth of one Apostle, it condemns it, 
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that is to say, it completes it, by the mouth of another Apostle. 
Besides, evangelical truth is so simple, that all dogmatical 
exposition is useless. To tell you to come to Christ, (and 
the Bible does nothing else,) is a scaffolding of doctrines 
then necessary, a system? The publican Zaccheus, the sin- 
ner Mary Magdalene, the thief upon the cross,— was it ne- 
cessary for them to understand their misery, and to see in 
Jesus the shining splendor of the Saviour God? His pres- 
ence was sufficient. Now the Bible actually takes the place 
of his presence ; in the Gospels, it recounts to us his acts and 
his words ; in the Epistles, it makes us know him by the love 
which he has inspired in his disciples. These are deeds, not 
abstract doctrines. 

Do not even take the Scripture for a manual of morals, 
which in every circumstance would dictate to you your con- 
duct by a command as brief and decisive as a military order. 
If God had wished to deliver to you such a manual, he would 
have put it into a different shape, for he does everything in 
wisdom. Instead of recitals and fragmentary exhortations, 
which fill our Bible, he would have divided his orders after 
a regular plan, according to different duties, and, finally, he 
would have determined the cases where those duties are 
found modified and suspended by others. Such books exist: 
they are called books of casuistry. Nothing more con- 
venient for the faithful. As soon as he hesitates between 
two commandments, he seeks them in the table of con- 
tents, and immediately finds the examination of his par- 
ticular case. Do you believe that this process is in con- 
formity with the spirit of Christianity ? Do you believe 
that Jesus intended to take the place of the voice of your 
conscience by his decisions,—to spare you the trouble of 
reflecting and the responsibility of choosing? Listen to the 
manner in which he describes his morality, and then say if 
the Bible is given for a code of laws. “ And if any man will 
sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak also.” ‘ Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
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cheek, turn to him the other also.” A code does not use 
figurative language; then either the Gospel is not one, or it 
is necessary to take this commandment to the letter. “If 
any man come to me, and hate not his father and mother, 
and wife and children, and brethren and sisters, yea, and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disciple.” You understand 
Christ commands you to tread under foot the most sacred 
duties ; yes, as he orders you to pluck out your eye, and to 
cut off your hand, as soon as they make you to offend; yes, as 
he promises you that with a grain of faith you should be able 
to say to a sycamine-tree, “‘ Be thou plucked up by the root, 
and be thou planted in the sea, and it should obey you.” 
Do you not see that the Lord designedly gives to his thoughts 
an evident exaggeration, in order to make us distinguish in 
his discourse the substance from the form, the spirit from the 
letter? Knowing too well that man is prone to a blind and 
stupid submission, he uses true paradoxes to rouse our in- 
dolence. The passages cited are not true if you take them 
in a literal sense, but they open to your conscience a new 
aspect, making it perceive a virtue superior to ordinary 
virtue. And the whole Bible has for its end thus to awake 
the slumbering ideal, to give us wings to soar into the heavy- 
ens. In a word, Christianity attaches little importance to 
our doing this or that isolated act; but it wishes to make us 
virtuous, perfect. Even as the doctrine consists only in the 
portrait which it gives us of the person of Christ, so its mo- 
rality consists in transforming us into the image of our Divine 
Saviour, for there is eternal life. If you could only read 
the Bible as it would be read, not as a collection of curious 
documents upon heaven and earth, upon angels and demons, 
upon the origin of the world and its final destiny, — not as 
a collection of maxims and advice, indicating the path to 
pursue to gain a comfortable place in this life and in the 
other! Demand from it satisfaction for your highest needs, 
— peace, joy, confidence, strength, virtue, — in a word, God ; 
and for the rest, be well assured that it is a form, more or less 
VOL. XXVI. 5 
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unimportant, of which the Holy Spirit has been obliged to 
make use in order to be understood of men. Do not con- 
found, with the Jews, the essential with the accessory ; do 
not lose, by a servile attachment to the letter, all the benefit 
of Divine revelation. It is necessary that we should make a 
selection in the Seriptures. But that does not mean that we 
have the right to make an arbitrary choice, to select that 
which suits our prejudices, our tastes, and turn over those 
leaves where we meet with disagreeable subjects. The great 
benefit that we should draw from such a reading of the Scrip. 
tures, from bringing into them our infirmities, our little- 
nesses, our evil inclinations, our illusions, and finding there 
ourselves! The Bible cannot be useful, and conduct us to 
life, save as it differs from us, goes beyond us, is superior 
to us, and raises us above our natural level. To lower it to 
this level, to fashion it after our image, that is to take from 
the salt its savor. Behold what rule must guide your choice 
in the Scriptures: accept, as coming directly from God, the 
words which at once humble and strengthen you. In other 
words, devote yourself to the recitals, to the exhortations, to 
the teachings, which either reveal to you the state of your own 
heart, with its numberless miseries, or make you better com- 
prehend the character of Jesus, with its perfect holiness and 
its infinite compassion. All is there; for religious knowl- 
edge comprehends these two things, — knowing one’s self, 
and knowing the Saviour. When Luther, wishing to give to 
the Reformation a divine basis, published his translation of 
the Bible, he preceded it with an excellent Preface, which I 
regret to see no more re-presented, at least in part, at the 
head of-the sacred volume. I confine myself, said he, to 
the books which present Christ to me clearly and purely; and 
he designates them. The Gospel of John, the Epistles of 
Paul to the Romans, to the Galatians, to the Ephesians, and 
the First of Peter, are the books which show Christ to thee, 
and teach thee all that it is necessary and blessed to know. 
Whether the choice of Luther be the most evangelical or not, 
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it does not matter ; but if our Christianity would recover a 
little vigor, it is necessary that we should put ourselves to 
the reading of the Scriptures in the spirit of the great Re- 
former, literally seeking there only the Christ and our eter- 
nal felicity. Then those sectarian tendencies which under- 
mine the Protestant Church will disappear. A ridiculous 
importance will cease to be attached to particular opinions, 
which are pretended to be drawn from the Bible, but which 
at the end of the computation prove to be reveries born 
within the brains of their adherents, and for which the infi- 
nite variety of the Bible has only furnished a costume, a for- 
mula. Because the formulas are Biblical, they have thought 
they could condemn as an enemy of God any one who should 
refuse to accept them. When we shall have learned to dis- 
tinguish the spirit from the letter, these reveries will lose 
their venerable mask, public conscience will recognize them 
for what they are, and should their authors still be able to 
preach them with conviction, they will no longer dare to en- 
join them with authority. Then, also, the piety of the hum- 
ble and the poor in spirit will be truly simple and touching. 
How often have we not seen a servant, a workman, who, 
awakened by the preaching of the Gospel, suddenly became 
thoughtful, and began to read the Bible assiduously, — but he 
did not know how to read. Drawn along by the pernicious 
example of those about him, he was soon seeking in the Scrip- 
tures, not edification, but science, — he was confounding 
everything, mingling the Old and the New Testament, the 
word of the Apostles and the word of the Lord himself, the 
teachings of the Book and those of the leaders of his party, 
and he was fabricating for himself a kind of system of theol- 
ogy, very narrow, very absurd, very Antichristian, which he 
was defending to the utmost, running with avidity after dis- 
cussions and quarrels, hurling right and left his excommuni- 
cations, thus showing himself ten times more proud, ten times 
more irreligious, than before his conversion. Such, such too 
often is the piety of the simple, — and do not think that such 
examples are found only among servants and workmen. At 
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every step of the social ladder you will find these miserable, 
petty theologians, men and women, who pervert the Word 
of God, and transform it into an arsenal of arguments and 
anathemas. There is more than one drawing-room where 
frivolous conversations are intermingled with stupid disserta- 
tions upon grace, redemption, inspiration. There is many a 
great lady who has no other occupation than to dazzle at the 
same time by the splendor of her ornaments and by the 
stainless purity of her orthodoxy. Ah, how sad it is! how 
miserable it is! But you who are more serious, you who 
open the Bible really to be edified, is your only object in 
reading it to become better? Do you study it with enough 
simplicity ? It is easy to know if you do. You have only 
to ask yourself if your faith in the Bible is joyous, serene, 
free from all fear. An affection gives happiness only when 
accompanied by full and entire confidence. 

The day on which you doubt your friend, on which you 
fear to find him in fault, a sharp grief pierces your heart and 
takes away your energy. Ah well! never fear to see the 
splendor of the Scriptures tarnished. When geologists rake 
up tH® surface of the globe, when bold explorers go to un- 
earth the ruins of Nineveh, when historians re-make the cal- 
culation of every date, when the learned examine with a 
magnifying-glass each page of the sacred volume to see if 
all is in its place, if anything has been taken away, anything 
added afterward, — say, do you not follow these labors with a 
sort of uneasiness, as if they could arrive at results disastrous 
to the Bible? In this case your faith is not the true faith, 
and through your fault the Bible, far from sustaining you 
through this life’s pilgrimage, is for you a reed which will 
bend and break whilst piercing your hand. For me, the word 
of God contained in the Bible is above all attack. Whatever 
one day may be the progress of the sciences, I know that until 
the end of time this volume will contain the source of eternal 
life. No one will ever prove that the Spirit which flows there 
so abundantly is not superior to anything that man could pos- 
sibly conceive, — most beautiful, most true, most divine. 
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Everywhere else I feel myself the equal of authority, — of 
intellectual, religious, social authority ; here I am in the 
presence of God himself; so much holiness humbles and 
overwhelms me, so much love at once uplifts and humiliates 
me. QO Divine Word! it is by thee that I am judged, by 
thee that I am conducted to my Saviour. Pass into my 
heart, transform my conscience to thy image, to the image 
of Christ. Amen. 


THE DEATH OF ELLSWORTH. 


Rest, with the wreath of fame 
In mournful beauty on thy marble brow, 
O early called to seal thy patriot vow, 
And gain a deathless name! 


*T was but this morn thy tread 


Was firm, thy warriors gathered at thy call. 


An hour had passed, and, by a traitor’s ball, 
Thy place was with the dead. 


Yes, thou art with the band 
Of whom successive ages love to tell; 
Who for the sacred cause of Freedom fell, 
Freedom and Fatherland. 


Hampden, of steadfast will, 
Young KGrner, minstrel of the warrior strain, 
And our own Warren, dying not in vain 

On yon embattled hill: — 


Thy name shall be with theirs ; 
In all their glory thou shalt bear a part, 
Theme of the poet’s lay, the painter’s art, 
The people’s grateful prayers. 
5* 
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The fame that thou hast won 
Cannot restrain the voice of bitter weeping, 
Of those above thy bier their vigil keeping, 
For thy bright promise gone. 


Yet may the frequent tear, 
This day to beauty’s eye and valor’s rushing, 
The tribute from a people’s full heart gushing, 
Perchance their spirit cheer. 


And he, our nation’s chief, 
With all his care for our afflicted land, 
Shares, as he gently lifts thy lifeless hand, 
In friendship’s nearer grief. 


But let no thought rebel ; 
Thy God hath called thee from thy task well done. 
In reverent faith before His clouded throne 

We bend, and say, ’T is well. 


May 24th, 1861. 
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Wuart image of a higher, holier day 

Does each returning sun earth’s children bring? 
Bright as o’er land and sea he takes his way, 
He seems the herald of the Heavenly King! 
Before him fly the murky shades of night, 
Which veil from sight earth’s plains and mountains high ; 
The sea’s thick, rolling vapors take their flight, 
And upward vanish in the kindling sky. 

I gaze upon the scene, and from within 

A light too streams upon the suffering earth ; 

I see the promised day of God begin, 

And all earth’s children share the second birth ; 
And to my mind the image doth unfold 


Of Life, and Joy, and Peace so long foretold. 





RANDOM READINGS. 


RANDOM READINGS. 





A WEER’S VACATION 


Is a matter of no great moment to one who can take a vacation 
whenever he pleases, and could not have been worth much in days 
when a hundred miles in twenty-four hours was an exhausting 
journey; but it is a matter of no little significance to a busy man, 
and may be made to yield much entertainment, if not profit, when 
one can travel in the twenty-four hours from Boston to Washington. 
But alas! how much of the significance depends upon the traveller! 
Horace proceeds from Rome to Brundusium, and the world gains 
a classic which promises to plague school-boys and gladden scholars 
to the end of time. Smith “does” the same distance, to express 
one’s self in Smith’s vocabulary, and the world gains nothing, — Smith 
himself nothing to speak of. My week’s vacation was a great deal 
to me, — accepted almost reluctantly, not to say angrily, as wheels 
may be supposed to groan when they are lifted out of the ruts, or to 
utter a last vigorous squeal when the grease is at length to be ap- 
plied. The leather bag is at last lifted, you find that you are still 
too early, are told, somewhat curtly, by the weary official, who can 
hardly choose but hate travellers, though he gains his bread by them, 
that the cars for New York are not ready, and that you must fall 
back for a time into the crowd, holding your luggage in one hand, 
pressing your watch with the other, keeping guard over your pocket- 
book pocket with one eye, whilst the other stares gloomily at the 
friendly caution which reminds you that the man next to you may 
be a thief, and may provide himself with means for his own journey 
by making it impossible for you to pursue yours. But you are not 
robbed. There is virtue remaining even in railroad stations. 

Ihave done my share in laughing at the American haste, which 
cannot spare even the night for sleep; now I take back all that, and 
maintain that one can make no better use of a fine night than to step 
on board a Fall River boat,—the Metropolis if he can, —for New 
York, especially if he will indulge in the luxury of a clean state- 
room with a window for ventilation. The evening and morning on 
the water during the warm season are delightfully refreshing, and 
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the sleep may be quiet and sweet. There 7s a great objection to 
the common cabin, with its very common air, — a most serious 
objection to the wash-bowls where late slumberers bespatter them- 
selves in a row; but with a state-room the run is very pleasant. 
Avoid too, if you are not very hungry, the tea-table, so called, where 
the animals are fed,— where you must sit down with some with whom 
you would never consent to share your meals at home. The “sweet- 
ening” was in demand in my neighborhood, and I did not enjoy the 
company. 

If you have forgotten it in the course of the night, the troops on 
the islands and on the Battery remind you that it is war time. The 
quantities of idle ships tell the same story. Presently the barracks 
in the Park emphasize the fact. I found a company of Massachu- 
setts men breakfasting at the Astor House, by invitation, it is said, of 
Henry Ward Beecher, who, it would seem, would make sure that 
they should have a stomach for the fight. The reverend man all but 
fires the guns himself. I lost some two hours at least waiting to see 
the much talked of Seventh Regiment returning from its bloodless 
campaign. They came too late for me; but I managed to reach the 
beautiful grounds, set apart with so much wisdom and true benevo- 
lence by the New-Yorkers as a rus in urbe for rich and poor, and 
styled, with an audacity that the future will undoubtedly justify, 
Central Park. It is six miles in circumference, and contains a lake 
of twenty acres. Why don’t we Bostonians take in, if they will only 
come, Roxbury, Dorchester, Brookline, Cambridge, and the rest ? 
Then we should be still an American and Protestant city, and might 
have our Central Park somewhere in West Roxbury. In the course 
of my wanderings, I dropped in for a moment at Trinity Church, 
and, if I had understood the language of the musicians, could tell 
the reader what music was performed in honor of our Lord God in 
that sacred edifice on the 2d day of June, 1861, for the bulletin 
made due announcement of the same. Must one come prepared, in 
order to profit by the musical part of Divine service ? 

Brooklyn is a charming place to pass Sunday in, especially if you 
have time for a drive through quiet Greenwood on the Saturday 
previous. It is a pity that our Liberal churches in that city cannot 
so dispose their services as to enable the minister to listen, if he 
will, to the great Brooklyn preacher, who must be accepted, whether 
by admirers or critics, as one of the notable men of America. We 
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are not surprised that Orthodox Calvinism is not content with 
him; but he is a power in our world, nevertheless. The disasters 
of the times have prevented so far the erection of his promised 
church, and gave me a bit of green to look out upon, with a graz- 
ing cow, even so near crowded, feverish New York, as I sat at the 
window in the pleasant home of a most hospitable friend, dear to me 
on his own account, and not less as the son of one of the truest 
Christian gentlemen that ever adorned and influenced for the highest 
and best ends one of our New England villages, the crown and 
pride thereof for scores of years. 

Can any believe that a New-Englander had lived forty years 
without having even passed through Philadelphia? But not all the 
Yankees, as we are called by those who do not love us, wander over 
the face of the earth. What interested me most in this charming 
city was not Independence Hall, nor the Mint, nor the Penitentiary, 
nor the Refuge, nor the Water-Works, nor the Academy of Paint- 
ings, nor even Laurel Hill, where the remains of the explorer Kane 
repose peacefully on the river’s bank, — not these, interesting as they 
all were, so much as a man with a healthy mind, a clear, calm, and 
thoroughly manly face, who knows how to be an Episcopalian priest, 
and at the same time a Christian preacher, prophet, and missionary, 
deeply interested in his own denomination, but perfectly catholic in 
his sympathies with all who are within the estate of grace, and ear- 
nest in his prayers and abounding and most successful in his labors to 
enlarge this estate of grace, —a man whose own views are Evangeli- 
cal without being narrowly Calvinistic, and who yet is able to speak 
kindly, though not without amazement, of the High-Churchism which 
offers a bit of bread to the impenitent sinner upon his death-bed, as 
if so nourished he could better go to meet God. It was delightful, in 
going about with this kind friend to places of interest, to observe the 
friendly greetings which met him from persons in humble life, re- 
spectable laborers of both sexes, who seemed to have been connected 
with his very large and flourishing Sunday School, and to have re- 
tained the pleasantest remembrance of him. This is the type of 
Christianity which hath the promise of the future, and such a plain, 
straightforward laborer is worth more than scores of brilliant essay- 
ists to bring in the Church of the future, which has been talked about 
until some of us have grown a little weary with hearing. I should 
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have liked at least an unbroken week in Philadelphia; but Washing- 
ton, in these exciting times, was too tempting to be resisted. 

If you wish to go there from Philadelphia, you have only to pay 
your four dollars and seventy-five cents, (I mean so long as Maryland 
continues in the Union,) and bestow yourself comfortably in a sleep- 
ing car, which is well ventilated and duly trundled over the ferries 
and the famous Pratt’s Bridge, without any disturbance of the pas- 
sengers save what may be caused by the jarring of the fresh starts 
when from time to time horses are attached. They have added some 
straps to the berths in these cars since I last tried one of them, so 
that the sleeper is not obliged to lie awake whilst he sleeps and hold 
on, and the chances are not very great that any one in the car will 
steal your watch and purse whilst you repose. As the day begins to 
break, the little white tents scattered along the line of the road begin 
to appear, and a somewhat dreary and very damp soldier stares at 
the rushing train, but does not think it necessary to fire his gun. 

So I have passed safely, and whilst I slept (after a fashion), over 
the ground that proved so fatal to our brave Massachusetts men, and 
so much of which was so painfully won from disloyal Marylanders. 
I could hardly realize that I had “neither flown over nor dived 
under, but had gone through Baltimore,” and was safely in a city 
about which some weeks: since we were all so anxious, — anxious 
with abundant reason, for an intelligent naval officer on the spot told 
me, that with five hundred men he could easily have taken Washing- 
ton from the government. 

I have no conversations with dignitaries to report. I cannot speak 
very enthusiastically of Washington seen through omnibus windows 
and from under an umbrella during a tremendous northeast rain- 
storm; but the day was well spent, nevertheless, at the Departments ; 
in the Capitol, where the traces of alleged Vandalism were not ap- 
parent; in the hospital; under the great building where the bakers 
were still baking bread for the soldiers, and the huge teams were 
discharging barrels of coffee to be stored with the large supplies of 
flour; in the Patent Office, where one might pass days to good pur- 
pose; in the grounds of the Smithsonian Institute; in Willard’s 
Hotel, — as little as possible, for human nature does not appear to 
advantage in that hostelry. The soldiers that I fell in with were 
mostly regulars, some of them lately from Texas, where very un- 
willingly they left their library behind them. A proposed military 
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movement made it necessary to refuse passes to Arlington Heights, 
so I was not able to turn up any of the “sacred soil” of Virginia, as 
an enthusiastic Professor from Harvard College had done the day 
before ; and if Washington remains intact, as I have no doubt it will, 
it will not be through any help of mine. 

Very unwillingly I turned my face homeward in the gray dawn, 
whilst the rain still descended. If you wish to start in the earliest 
train, Willard (to his everlasting credit be it gratefully set down) 
will have you called at 3 A. M., give you an excellent cup of coffee 
and bread and butter without charge, (they did not call that a break- 
fast, the clerk said,) and you have only to step leisurely into the 
omnibus and go your way. The guard at the station, seeing that 
you can do no harm if you wish, and are most unmistakably a man 
of peace, allows you to take a seat in the train, and what you did not 
see before because of the darkness you can see now by daylight, and 
you find, as is apt to be the case, that it was not very much after all. 
Dripping soldiers emerge from their tents and gather about the camp- 
fires. Your car is full of German volunteers, who speak only Ger- 
man and might be cleaner. They tell you at Perryville that a guard 
was fired upon during the night. You see the places over which the 
sleeping car was trundled, and wonder how you could have slept so 
much. You are surprised that Pratt Street looks like every other 
street, and conclude that the Plug-Uglies, having been up late the 
night before, are still in bed, or wherever they may dispose them- 
selves for slumber, which is necessary even for Plug-Uglies. You 
are not sorry when you have left Baltimore behind. You are unable 
to tell an inquisitive fellow-passenger what has become of the steamer 
which the Secessionists sunk at Havre de Grace, and wonder why 
your ignorance should be any more surprising to him than his own 
ignorance ; and at last, before the forenoon is exhausted, reach Phil- 
adelphia, not having been in Washington at the fight, as a sanguine 


friend predicted you would be when you were on the eve of your 
departure. The excursion was well worth the little trouble and 


few dollars which paid for it, were it only because it produced a 
wholesome distrust of the military vaticinations of journalists, who, 
as one told me that knew, are wholly uninformed as to government 
movements, — knew about them just what you and I know, reader, 
and nothing more. I heard of one excellent Episcopal preacher in 
Washington whose church had been well-nigh depopulated by the 
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departure of Secessionists and by his own earnest Unionism. We 
who live where the whole world is of one mind can hardly realize 
the difficulties of such a position. I have met no more enthusiastic 
advocate of the war than my friend in the Episcopal ministry of 
Philadelphia. He preaches it on Sundays, prays it during the week, 
superintends the various industrial operations which the ladies of his 
society are carrying forward in behalf of the soldiers, and, as he 
walks up and down within the chancel in familiar discourse to the 
worshippers, suggests “ Havelocks” as the articles upon which they 
had better go to work on the morrow, —a man not to be safely 
trusted with a musket, a chaplain who should go unarmed, if at all, 
to the field of battle! 

One word more. If you wish to come in the most delightful way 
from Philadelphia to New York, cross New Jersey and take the 
steamer ; nothing can be more charming than the sail in the pleas- 
ant boat. At the end of your week you will be ready and willing 
to begin your journey, and will wonder why you stay at home so 


much. x. 


WE think all theological disputes tend to this, and are to be 
merged in the one grand question, — whether Christianity is a reve- 
lation to man from above, coming down to him as his Master and 
Guide, or whether it is a normal development out of man, and the 
product of his own genius. If the former, Christianity will shape 
the believer, and elevate him to a higher plane of existence ; if the 
latter, man will shape Christianity, bring it down to his own level, 
and adapt it to his own corruptions. If the former, Christianity 
creates and moulds him, a power out of and above him, but ever 
shaping him anew in the image of Christ; if the latter, he creates 
and moulds Christianity, and ever shapes it into the image of him- 
self. Our Brother Young put this neatly and clearly in his remarks 
at the last Anniversary Meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Some one sends them to us printed in pamphlet form. 
We copy-them to diffuse them yet further. 


THE PRESENT BATTLE OF CHRISTIANITY AND THE CHURCH. 
BY REV. EDWARD J. YOUNG. 


Amid the excitement of the war, it is well to remember that there is 
another battle to be fought, not in defence of liberty, but of Christianity, 
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not for the country, but for the Church. Infidelity has never presented a 
fixed and coherent system, but has changed with each successive age. 
Twenty years ago, it eulogized the Christianity of Christ, in distinction 
from that of the Church, as “the highest ideal ever presented to the eyes 
of man”; and it extolled his character as “so beautiful, so divine, that no 
human genius could have conceived, as none has fully comprehended it.” 
Now, however, it is maintained that Christianity was the product of the 
age, that Christ’s character is a romance, and that the Gospels are not 
history, but mythology. As Rationalism had reduced Christianity to a 
miraculously confirmed deism, and an aid extraordinary of the police, so 
Spiritualism resolves it into the spirit of the age and the moral develop- 
ment of mankind. 

This theory, that the Church made its founder, represents Christianity 
as an effect without a cause. For it was not even understood at the time, 
and it was opposed to the leading sentiments of the age. As well might 
creation have naturally emerged from chaos, or light from darkness. The 
spontaneous generation and transmutation of species is far more plausible 
than this. This law of progressive development, — that great men receive, 
but do not create the influence they possess, and that those who lived in an 
earlier age were necessarily inferior to the men of our generation, — ex- 
cludes the element of personality, and is not true either in science, litera- 
ture, or religion. With Jesus began an entirely new order of society. 
There were reformers before the Reformation, but there were no Christians 
before Christ. His character, his Church, the success of his religion, the 
new life that now animates the Christian world, are entirely inexplicable if 
the Gospels are myths and fables. 

This is not a critical and historical, but a philosophical movement ; 
and the stream which bubbles up and sparkles before us has its source 
beyond the sea; and, like the fabled Arethusa, whatever is thrown into the 
river there, rises, sooner or later, in the fountain here. The authenticity 
of these books was never denied till recently. There is little evidence 
that they were written to defend or to reconcile the two great parties in 
the Apostolic Church. The controversy between Peter and Paul has been 
exaggerated. The Gospel of John could have proceeded only from an 
intimate friend of Jesus. The different portraits of the Saviour would 
have been much more dissimilar, if they had not been copied from real life. 
There is but one circumstance in these narratives which does not admit of 
a satisfactory explanation. There are passages in Matthew as mystical as 
in John, and parables in John as characteristic as in Matthew. The say- 
ings of Jesus are so original, that they cannot be counterfeited ; but they 
are recognized even when reported by Paul, or found in the Cambridge 
Manuscript, though not recorded by the Evangelists. No ancient writings 
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can be received, if these are not. It is unjust to compare the historical 
age of Christianity with the mythical ages of early Greece and Rome. The 
existence of Homer has been denied, and his poems have been ascribed to 
many ballad-singers; but modern scholarship has reaffirmed the testimony 
of the ancients, and has in like manner confirmed that of the Fathers in 
regard to the Gospels. Strauss has just celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the publication of his “ Life of Jesus” literally alone. 

Experience has shown that this theory is not calculated to awaken or 
advance the religious life. What knowledge of God, what assurance of 
pardon, what certainty of immortality, do nature and conscience give to us 
more than they gave to Socrates and Plato? “He that drinketh of this 
water shall thirst again.” It is not ideas, but persons, that mould the 
religious character and life. Spirituality has never been the fruit of deism 
or natural religion. Christianity is not a doctrine, but a divine life, 
centred in and flowing forth from the person of its founder. The advo- 
cates of neo-Christianity are indebted for their highest ideas and principles 
to the very records which they ignore. They thrust away the ladder by 
which they have climbed to their high ascent, and then bid others rise to 
their plane without it. Sin being, in their view, only imperfection, the 
absence of goodness an inevitable step in human progress, there is no need 
of repentance and new moral motives, but only of self-reformation and self- 
culture. But true religion begins with self-abasement, not with self-exalta- 
tion. That is a spiritual disease, akin to color-blindness, which prevents 
men from seeing the Divine in Christ, and from appreciating that Gospel 
which is the Holy of holies of the New Testament, and of which it has been 
said that the hand of an angel had written it. All the great reformations 
in the Church and in the world have sprung from faith in historical Chris- 
tianity. If we cut the root of this tree, and lop off its branches, its leaves 
will not be for the healing of the nations. What then shall be read in our 
pulpits, or taught in our Sunday schools, or spoken to the poor, the sick, 
and the dying, or pronounced over the graves of our beloved? Why 
should any desire to be called Christians who will not acknowledge the 
authority of Christ? If all the negative tendencies of the day are carried 
out, —if the Church is dissolved into the congregation, and the Scriptures 
are regarded as the Apocrypha, and the Lord’s Day is converted into a 
holiday, — what will be the faith of the next generation? With no Church, 
no Bible, no Sabbath, no Christ, how long will it be before there is no 
prayer and no God? Germany is a warning to us; and lately a voice has 
come to us from France, who is seeking to regain what we would thought- 
lessly abandon. 

As a remedy for these evils, some have recommended a liturgy, others 
a creed, and others a restriction of our religious liberty. But Ritualism is 
not a cure for Rationalism. We may restore the forms, without re-estab- 
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lishing the faith ; and, where the latter exists, the former will not be wanted. 
A creed may be valuable to those who already believe ; but it is the product, 
and not the cause, of conviction. Neither must we restrict the honest 
utterance of doubts and denials out of the pulpit, by substituting abuse for 
argument and condemnation for refutation. Many a sceptical Look which 
is now forgotten has proved of great service to Christianity, by eliciting the 
most powerful vindications of it. The Church must have its well-trained 
soldiers as well as the State, and be prepared to meet every new issue. 
The neglect of theology, and the exclusion of doctrine from our preaching, 
are among the saddest signs of the times. We must abandon our negative 
position. We must walk about Zion, and mark well her bulwarks, and 
strengthen her towers and battlements, not being ashamed of the Gospel, 
and showing that we prize, not only our freedom, but our faith; that we 
hold the possession of truth to be more valuable than the search for truth ; 
and that, in calling ourselves Liberal Christians, we think quite as much of 
our Christianity as of our Liberality. Let us not throw away the old Gos- 
pel, — at least, until we have been furnished with a new one; but let us 
resolve, that, by the help of God, we will transmit our religious with our 
civil institutions, undepreciated and unimpaired, to those who shall come 
after us. 





WHETHER YANKEES WILL MAKE HEROES. 


In September, 1856, a body of “ Border ruffians” from Missouri, 
variously estimated at from fifteen hundred to three thousand, came 
up towards Lawrence, having taken an oath to burn it to the ground. 
“ At about four o’clock in the afternoon,” says an actor and an eye- 
witness, “we were compelled to give credence to these rumors, for 
we saw the smoke of Franklin, a little town five miles southeast of 
Lawrence, curling up towards heaven and mingling with the clouds. 
Lawrence had not forty armed men to defend it.” How they de- 
fended it, one of the defenders has described in these trumpet tones. 
They were written by Richard Realf. 


“THE DEFENCE OF LAWRENCE. 


“ Ax night, upon the guarded hill, 

Until the stars were low, 

Wrapped round as with Jehovah’s will, 
We waited for the foe ; 

All night the silent sentinels 
Moved by like gliding ghosts ; 

All night the fancied warning-bells 
Held all men to their posts. 
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“We heard the sleeping prairies breathe, 

The forest’s human moans, 

The hungry gnashing of the teeth 
Of wolves on bleaching bones ; 

We marked the roar of rushing fires, 
The neigh of frightened steeds, 

And voices as of far-off lyres 
Among the river reeds. 


“ We were but thirty-nine who lay 

Beside our rifles then ; 

We were but thirty-nine, and they 
Were twenty hundred men. 

Our lean limbs shook and reeled about, 
Our feet were gashed and bare, 

And all the breezes shredded ont 
Our garments in the air. 


“ Sick, sick at all the woes which spring 
Where falls the Southron’s rod, 
_ Our very souls had learned to cling 
To Freedom as to God; 
And so we never thought of fear 
In all those stormy hours, 
For every mother’s son stood near 
The awful, unseen powers. 


“ And twenty hundred men had met, 

And sworn an oath of hell, 

That ere the morrow’s sun had set 
Our smoking homes should tell 

A tale of ruin and of wrath, 
And damning hate in store, 

To bar the freeman’s western path 
Against him evermore. 


“They came ; the blessed Sabbath-day, 
That soothed our swollen veins, 
Like God’s sweet benediction lay 
On all the singing plains ; 
The valleys shouted to the sun, 
The great woods clapped their hands, 
And joy and glory seemed to run 
Like rivers through the lands. 


“They came: our daughters and our wives, 
And men whose heads were white, 
Rose sudden into kingly lives, 
And walked forth to the fight ; 
And we drew aim along our guns, 
And calmed our quickening breath ; 
Then, as is meet for Freedom’s sons, 
Shook loving hands with Death. 


“ And when three hundred of the foe 
Rode up in scorn and pride, 
Whoso had watched us then might know 
That God was on our side ; 
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For all at once, a mighty thrill 
Of grandeur through us swept, 
And strong and swiftly down the hill 
Like Gideons we leapt. 


“ And all throughout that Sabbath-day 
A wall of fire we stood, 
And held the baffled foe at bay, 
And streaked the ground with blood ; 
And when the sun was very low, 
They wheeled their stricken ranks, 
And passed on wearily and slow, 
Beyond the river banks. 


“ Beneath the everlasting stars 

We bended childlike knees, 

And thanked God for the shining scars 
Of his large victories ; 

And some who lingered said they heard 
Such wondrous music pass, 

As though a seraph’s voice had stirred 
The pulses of the grass.” 


IS “THE MONTHLY” CALVINISTIC ? 

Tuts seems to be the opinion of the writer of the following letter, 
who, we hope, will pardon our alteration of the spelling of some half- 
dozen words, which are not found as he has written them either in 
Worcester or in Webster. We are at a loss to gather his meaning, 


but perhaps our readers will be more fortunate than we have been. 
E. 
Messrs. Epitors, — 

The year for which I subscribed for your periodical has expired, and I 
wish for my subscription to expire with the year. It may seem strange to 
you that I should be satisfied with one year.. I cannot assign.a better reason 
than to say, I am a progressionist. I was reared and received my early in- 
struction at the feet of Calvin, and for fourteen years of mature life I was a 
disciple and a communicant in the church of the strictest sense Calvinistic. 
When I left the camp of superstition and wilful perversion of the character 
of our loving Heavenly Father, I had hopes of finding a resting-place for 
the soles of my feet. In the waste of waters which surrounded me I had 
essayed to pluck a leaf from the olive-branch and rest amidst the boughs of 
Unitarianism. 

When I look back upon the camp of Calvin and his marshals, from which 
I have so recently fled, I behold its fires kindling with renewed brilliancy, 
flashing upon the very battlements of heaven ; its lurid glare increased by 
the sudden multiplicity of its victims, of helpless infancy, virgin purity, and 
gray-headed maturity, with which it is soon to be fed by Southern carnage 
of our own kindred blood, to appease the Puritanical fanaticism of Abolition- 
ism, long fostered and engendered in the land of the Pilgrims. 

When I read your last number, I could not but exclaim, in the language 
of Cesar, “ Et tu, Brute?” 

Yours with respect, 
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WHAT THE STARS AND STRIPES MEAN. 

THE enmity between England and Scotland did not begin with “Scots 
who hae wi’ Wallace bled.” As far back as the tenth century, Athel- 
stan, king of England, sought to subdue Achaius, king of Scotland. 
Not very far from the year 950 a decisive battle took place between 
these two kings. On the evening before the battle, the Scotch king saw 
in the heavens the cross of St. Andrew (X) emblazed in white light on 
the deep blue sky. He hailed it as the presage of victory, and the man- 
ifest token that the saint was watching over his fortunes; and hence 
St. Andrew became the patron saint of Scotland, and St. Andrew’s 
white cross, displayed on a blue field, became the national emblem. 

Saint George is a more apocryphal character than Saint Andrew, 
and is probably a myth of the Middle Ages. But they believed that 
he was a dragon-slayer, and in the Middle Ages the dragon symbol- 
ized the Mohammedan power which had overrun and conquered 
nearly half of Christendom, thus drawing a third part of the stars 
from heaven. Therefore, in the crusades, Saint George’s cross (+-) 
was displayed on the banners of the Christian emperors, and it was 
adopted as the ensign of English chivalry, so that the patron saint of 
England was Saint George the dragon-killer, and the national emblem 
Saint George’s red cross displayed on a white field. 

Scotland and England in process of time became one nation, and 
the two crosses, in 1706, were united, by royal proclamation, on the 
banner of Great Britain. Put them together, and they make a splen- 
did star with rays of alternate white and red,—thus 3%. And these 
alternate white and red bars were displayed on a field of blue. White 
symbolizes purity, red symbolizes valor and victory, and the blue is 
the deep serene heaven out of which the saint came down to display 
his sign; so that the united colors represent tle purity of the cause, 
the sacrifice and victory that make it prevail, and the eternal Provi- 
dence that watches it and guides it from the bending sky. 

In 1775 Washington took command of the American army at Cam- 
bridge. They had only a red flag, which meant death to the British 
invader. But towards the close of the year, a committee was appointed 
by Congress, with Franklin at the head of it, who repaired to Cam- 
bridge to confer with Washington on the reorganization of the army. 
On the 2d of January, 1776, the people of Boston looked out and saw 
on Prospect Hill, where the American army was encamped, a new 
ensign displayed in the breeze. It had thirteen horizontal bars of al- 
ternate white and red, and the united cross of Saint Andrew and Saint 
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George displayed in the upper corner towards the flagstaff, on a field 
of blue, saying to the world: “ We are thirteen united colonies of Great 
Britain fighting in a just cause.” 

July 4th of the same year, the Colonies declared themselves inde- 
pendent, and the emblem of Great Britain became no longer appro- 
priate. Accordingly, June 16th of the following year, by resolve of 
the Congress, the crosses were expunged, and in their place thirteen 
stars were displayed in a blue field. Professor Rankin tells us that 
it was the beautiful conception of John Adams that the stars shall be 
arranged as the constellation Lyra,—the harp of Orpheus, the old 
bard of Greece, who charmed the rocks and the trees, and calmed 
the storms and the whirlwinds, with his music, and whose harp was 
hung in the heavens after his death. Thus in the star-spangled ban- 
ner it represented the thirteen Colonies harmonized in one, “keeping 
step to the music of the Union.” 

So the thirteen stars and thirteen stripes became, with their sym- 
bolic colors, the ensign of the republic. Our heroes died beneath it, 
or achieved their glorious victories. 

On the 17th day of October, 1777, the army of General Burgoyne, 
originally of 10,000 men, surrendered to the American arms, under 
the star-spangled banner, on the plains of Saratoga. This virtually 
broke the British power in the Northern Colonies. But it was still 
unbroken in the Southern Colonies ; and Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina were prostrate beneath it. The sky brightened in 
the North, but the thunder-clouds hung down dark and heavy upon 
the South. South Carolina was full of Tories, and the spirit of liberty 
seemed quenched forever there. At this most gloomy hour, General 
Nathaniel Greene was sent to take command of the Southern depart- 
ment. General Greene was a native of Rhode Island, a genuine son 
of New England, a man of splendid military genius, of vast resources, 
and indomitable energy. He repaired to his Southern command. He 
found scarcely more than 500 effective men. But he breathed all his 
fire into the cause, and it soon revived. “I will recover South Caro- 
lina,” said he, “or I will die in the attempt!” He did recover her. 
After a series of struggles and partial successes, he met the British 
forces at Eutaw Springs, September 8, 1781, and conquered them, 
and thereby prostrated completely the power of the enemy in South 
Carolina. Thus, under the star-spangled banner, and through the 
great genius of a New England general, the independence of South 
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Carolina was achieved. And this is the banner which South Caro- 
lina tore from the walls of Sumter, and dragged through the streets 
of Charleston, cursing the name of New England! 8. 
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The Semi-attached Couple. By the Author of “The Semi-detached 
House.” Boston: T. O. H. P. Burnham. 1861.— A pleasant sum- 
mer-day book, which will amuse without greatly exciting the reader. 
It is written in a very agreeable style, not without a dash of humor. 
That it is not tragic we are very thankful, inasmuch as the life we 
are all living just now offers enough of that, and we were much re- 
lieved when we found that everything was’coming out nicely, — the 
great feud to be harmonized and the semi-attached to be made thor- 
oughly one. The three hundred and sixty pages may help to divert 
and rest many overstrained minds. E. 


The Progress of Religious Thought, as illustrated in the Protestant 
Church of France ; being Essays and Reviews, bearing on the chief 
Religious Questions of the Day. ‘Translated from the French; with 
an Introductory Essay on the Oxford Essays and Reviews by the 
Editor, Joun R. Bearp, D.D. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
Boston, U. S.; Walker, Wise, & Co. 1861.— We have read three 
or four of the papers of which this volume is made up, and shall 
open to the remainder with great interest, hoping soon to find space 
for a somewhat extended account of the contents. We have been 
much impressed thus far with both the manner and the matter of the 
Essays. One of them, as the readers of this number of our journal 
will observe, had already arrested our attention, as at once most rev- 
erent and most discriminating, in a volume of Colani. We bespeak 
for it a careful perusal. So far as our examination has extended, 
these Essays are more constructive than the English book under the 
same name. The translation of the Essay “ Religion and Science 
reconciled on the Ground of History” might be revised to advantage. 

E. 


Christ in the Will, the Heart, and the Life. Discourses by A. B. 
Mouzzey. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1861.— We always 
wonder at the courage which sends a volume of sermons into the 
world, for sermons are prepared for the voice of the speaker and the 
ear of the hearer, rather than for the eye of the reader; nevertheless, 
those who are willing to make the venture will receive the thanks of 
the good serious people who are no more content with what they can 
get in this way on Sundays than one would be content with dining 
once a week. These sermons are positive in their statement of Chris- 
tian truth, earnest and high-toned in their spirit, and written in a 
clear simple style, with a wide range of topic and illustration. _E. 





